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+ Bot to our bero. With allthis extra feeding, Mr. Jalius Augustus Giffin, 
hitherto of sufficient plumpness in his person, began most perceptibly to in- 
«crease in size ; his chin became double (in afterdays treble.) 

About this period, Julius Augustus Giffin had an opportunity afforded to him 
of proving his efficiency as a local magistrate. A disorderly mob had collect 


ed in the Haymarket on the occasion of some riot at the Opera House, and, 
the constabulary power not being sufficiently strong to disperse the v , 
a detachment of the Horse Guards was sent for. On their arrival, the officer 
on duty refused to act, unless he was authorised by a magistrate. This dis- 


turbance happening to be in the district wherein Mr. Julius Aogastus Giffin re- | without waking his housekeeper (for he knew that she had received all neces- 


sided, he was sought for Of course at that period of the evening the worthy 
justice of the peace was not at home, but at the Black Bear. And as it oc- 
curred tobe the natal day of Mr. Giffin, four extra thunderers of punch had 
been imbibed to his h and glory, health and prosperity. It was with great 
regret, and with some support, that Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin left the house. 





He would not so much have minded it if all the punch had been finished, but | with the Lord-Mayor. 


his duty called him, and that was imperative. When he had contrived to wad- 
die tothe Haymarket, and was announced as the sitting magistrate—although 
he could hardly stand-—it was proposed that he should mount one of the black 
long-tailed troop horses, in order that the populace might see that he read the 
“ mot act ;” but unluckily, on going round to do so, the horse swished his tail 
#0 severely into the eyes of Mr. Giffin, that he would have been quite unable to 
read the act even if he had brought it with him. He was, however, helped 
on the horse from which a dragoon was dismounted, and taking out his white 
handkerchief to'wipe his eyes; the mob (in the dask) took that for the riot 
act, began to retreat in all directions; they had not forgotten some severe col- 
lisions with the military during Lord George Gordon's days. 

Here, now, was one of the advantages of a public functionary having “ ta- 
ken a little too much ;” forhad Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin been perfectly so- 
ber, he would bave brought the act in his pocket, and would have read it; as | 


it was, mach confusion and bloodshed were spared, as the military did not in- | 
terfere, and the mob became quiet and dispersed. 

Mr. Giffin obtained great credit at the club for his cool discretion. 

—e and drinking, and sleeping, though very excellent things in their way, | 
cannot last for ever. 

“ What dext'rous thousands, just within the goal 

Of wild debauch, direet their nightly course ! 

Perhaps no sickly qualms bedim their days, 

No morning admonitions shock the head, 

But ah! what woes remain! life rolls apace, 

And that incurable disease, old age, 

In youthful bodies mure severely felt, 

More sternly active, shakes their blasted prime.” 
ARMSTRONG. 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin grew fatter daily ; his clothes chafed hun, and he 
‘was obliged to have them let out ; he became slcepy and heavy, his breath was 
vhort, and a general torpor began to pervade all the functions of his body. He 
determined to part with his business (the very worst thing he could do.) He 
found no difficulty of disposing of it advantageously. He made a prodigious 
effort by the advice of his physician, and bade a long and heart-felt adieu to 
cum-punch and the club at the Black Bear. 

* Sir, said the medical man, ‘you must follow Doctor Radelifle’s brief ad- | 
vice,—*' You must keep your eyes open and your mouth shut ;’ that sir, embo- 
dies nearly all the curative means for your disorder.” 

“And what may you call my disorder!” asked Giffin. 

* Obesity,” replied the doctor. 

“Bless my heart and soul! you don't say so?” faintly exclaimed Giffin; “I | 
never heard of such a complaint before. What aim I to take!” 

“ Nothing at all,” answered the doctor, “but the smallest quantity of ‘food, | 
and that of the least nutritious nature.” 

Giffin groaned, 

* You must use active exercise, both of body and mind ; you must diminish 
your quantity of sleep.” 

Gillin opened his fat eyes 

* You must avoid all indulgence. It is trae that these restrictions may prove | 
msufficient, but they must be persevered in to prevent your malady growiog 
worse——an evil which an opposite course would undoubtedly ensure.” 

Mr Julius Augustus Giffin was alarmed. It was settled that he was to re 
form bis mode of life, and he was soon fixed in a snug detached cottage resi- | 
dence inthe Kent Road 

It is a common saying that physicians do not generally themselves act up | 
to the precepts they would instil into their patients; we may relate here an 
ocd affair that happened to the doctor of Mr. Giffin : 








* . : 
The worthy physician was dining with an agreeable and convivial party in lone of the growers, and if he imagined that he lived hard, he continued to 
An unusual quantity of that exhilarating beverage, champagne, | 


the dog-days 
was drunk, and the doctor, almost unconsciously, became very tipsy. Having 
left word where he was to dine, he was followed and sent for by a lady of rank, 
who was stated to be alarmingly indisposed He hardly knew what to do, but 
recollected that the lady and her circle were his must influential patients, s» he 
felt compelled, unfit as he was, to go to ******** Square. 

Arriving in the drawing room, he found the lady in a very disconsolate con 
dition, stretched on a sofa 

The physician could scarcely stagger across the room, and dropping himself 
ante an arm-chatr, involuntarily exclaimed, ‘Oh, drank by Jupiter!” 

This remark seemed to arouse the attention of the lady. He then, partly re- 
covering himself, felt the patient's pulse mechanically. and, going to the table, 
wrote an illegible prescription, whieh he desired might be sent to his own che- 
mist's to be made up 

Me then returned home, and went to bed. On awakening in the morning, 
conscience distressed, and headach distracted him. He imagined that his aber- 
ration had been discovered, and that he should lose a patient amongst his 
highest connexions ; in fact, that it might lead to his utter ruin 
state of perplexity, and cursing champagne in the dog-days, his servant brought 
up & note with a coronet on the seal ; his heart beat violently as he opened it, 
but how aygrecably wae he relheved on reading as follows 

“ Dear Doctor B*****,—-Your admirable remedy last night has completely 
renovated me. I wish you distinctly to understand that I do not desire to have 
my complaint mentioned to any one, but enclose you an order on Messrs.*****, 
Bankers, for twenty-five guineas y Seraruina.” 

The doctor's sagacity now pointed out the fact that her ladyship had heen 
endiscreet with champagne in the dog-days as well as himself; but most hearti- 
ly did he congratulate his good luck at the turn the affair had taken 

Now domiciled in the Kent Road, Mr Julius Augustus Giffia began serious- 
‘ly te take steps, in more ‘vaysthan one, to reduce his increasing corpulence 
He relinquished his eggs, ham, and hot rolls, at breakfast, substituting a rusk 
as hard as a nutmeg-grater. He drank his tea without sugar or milk, as the 
fatter articles were too nourishing. The next steps he took were from the two 
to the three mile-stoune on the Greenwich Road, and back again from the three 
to the two mile-stone. Never was there so persevering and perspiring a hero ! 
After he had waddied on the third mile he felt faint and uneasy, and overpow- 


ered with thirst, and the worst of it was that he had to pass the doors of several | your doctor, pray !” 
iblic-howses that stood invitingly open :—* The Admiral Rodney, Whitbread’s | 


azatire,”” “The Anchor, Charrington’s Fine Ales,” ** the M arquis of Granby, 
Real Devonshire Cider.” No; nothing should tempt him to go out of the 


course, orto break the prescribed roles; but returning the fourth mile, his | 


craving increased, and he endured what he called a sinking all-over-ashness ; 
he, however, boldly passed * The Marquis of Granby,” walked on ; got by 
“The Anchor” without being ‘brought up” by it, and then arriving at ‘* The 
Admiral Rodney,”  Whitbread’s Entire” caught his famishéd sight ; with a 


noble spirit of persevering constancy he manfully strode past the door. But | 


after having actually got past, a feeling of justice suddenly came over him, and 
= thought that virtue ooght always to meet its reward; so he inwardly ex- 
“ | 7 » 7 - 
claimed, “ Giffin, you are a ged fellow, you have accomplished your duty, and 
deserve a quart of porter!” . 
Raye. settled this point to his satisfaction, he was not long before he press- 
° Thue in banend of “ Whitbread’s Entire” to his parched lips 
_ Thus in a thoughtless moment, he destroyed all the advantages of the spare 
breakfast and the self- devoted exercise ¢ 
He returned home, recolecting tha, he must rigidly adhere to the rules and 
zegulations laid down for him by his exe 
Ged himself with one mutton 
by his cook and housekeeper 
toasted dry. 
> . hi safiet . . 
Pump raat ce 1 ~s aay thon a rueful face did poor Julius Augustus Giffin 
« c as as Y » nt " le ” 
pe oP as a one oss element trickled down “red lane I think he 
1 » » y a’ u } 
ould have attempted another fonr miles’ w alk, f his conscience had allowed 
him to reward his palate with another quart of porter 
Tea came, a little more grate ful) than water, but very unsatisfactory to the 
internals of the fat old gentieman in the Kent Road Sy . 
ene itn } » i . ’ 
peremptorily forbidden. Mr. Gillin went to bed, a huge hill of flesh, slowly 
turning agg twisting about uneasily ; continued gri 
m him, | ke the subterraneous noise which 
tillery wagon rolling quickly over a stone p 
of distaut thunder in a mountainous country, and which noises renerally pre- 
cede an earthquake on the coast of Chili Sleep was out of th . restion., and 
: a8 On ne eb Wy testion, and 
the extreme novelty of the four miles’ walk filled “his bones wi, pains and 


chop ovt of three pounds that had been ordered 
This was ‘companied by a slice of stale bread 


iMDiings were heard with 


by the way, he ought not to have regarded, for he felt that th 


an it. ere was nothing 


| tished, although he imagined that if there had happened to have been any 


| hature, which in the opinion of Mr. Giffin, were not, when uttered in a public 


| his debts or his sins. 


While in this | 


| blubber.”’ 


ellent physician, and at dinner morti- | 


per, of course, was | and indefatigable animals in existence, tell me what other animal still exceeds 


is compared to that of a heavy ar- 
avement at a distance, or to the echo | 


aches ;"’ but the most unpleasant sensation of all was in his st nach. which | 


Mr. Giffin became nervous, he imagined that he was sinking rapidly, he 
ion, (a favourite meal of the Don tribe, on their visit to this country in 1814, 
was a pound of eights, stripped singly between the teeth, and the wick rolled 
up into a ball and swallowed afterwards to keep the other down.) His sensa- 
tion of hunger became now no longer endurable. A thought rapidly crossed 
his mind,—" Had his servants eaten up all the mutton-chops!” Strike while 
the iron is hot, bad ever been a favourite maxim with Mr. G ffin, so he rolled 
out of bed, thrast himself into his flannel drawers and slippers, and silently, 





sary instreetions as to his regimen from the physician,) he crept down-stairs 
with the night-light he held in his band, and, with his heart beating with | 
anxiety, made his way to the pantry. Oh bliss! there were three chops and a 
kidney, untouched d d (like himself.) He had not experienced such a 
moment of excitement for years; in fact, not since he had been invited to dine 





He bustled about, foand the firé-wood and the gridiron, got plates, knife and 
fork, and bread, and salt, and pepper; his mouth literally watering in anticipa- 
tion of his forthcoming feast. Then ina state of nervous agitation, endea- 
vouring to light the fire with his candle, he unfortunately extinguished it. 
Here was a crusher to his hopes at acritical moment, but his ardour was not to 
be discouraged, he sought the tinder-box, and set the flint and steel at work, 
regardless of his sausages of fingers, or the danger of the ignition of his night- 
shirt by the sparks which flew briskly about. 

“Victory! victory !”’ he exclaimed, as he re-lighted the candle, and got up 
the rudiment of the kitehen fire. ‘Then with much endurance he seated him- 
self on a hard-bottomed chair, and puffed the bellows with extreme caution and 
regularity, until a cheerful flame issued forth its many tongues in all directions. 
‘Then Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin popped the gridiron over the fire, and placed 
achoponit. Atevery flare caused by the grease falling into the fire, his ap- 
petite increased. At length, as his patience was nearly exhausted, he was 
enabled tremblingly to lift the savoury viand from the gridiron to his plate, 
when his satisfaction was so great on devouring it, that he speedily cooked 
and despatched the other two chops and the kidney. Now his honour was sa- 


more, he could not have resisted them. Mr. Giffin then resumed his bed, and 
being preperly loaded, now went off to sleep, and did not wake until nine 
next morning 

Here was another moment of weakness, and another resolution broken 
through, and it must be admitted that this was a tolerably inconsistent com- 
rmencement of the regimen to be adhered to. 

Week passed on after week, and although Mr. Giffin mortified the flesh at 
home, yet he could not resist satisfying his cravings abroad ; he became a mu- 
nificent patron of oyster-stalls, until the little dirty boys built all their grottoes 
with his shells the whole extent of the Kent Road. He also discovered a 
pastry-cook’s where they manufactured pigeon-pies and mock-turtle, besides 
tartlets and cheese-cakes ; and these articles formed a curious variety in his 
surreptitious diet 

The housekeeper was enabled to inform the doctor privately, that her master, 
generally speaking, adhered to his injunctions. The physician was somewhat 
surprised at this, as the obesity of the patient increased instead of diminish- 
ing. He therefore advised Mr. Giffin to add to his exercise, and by way of 
giving him something to employ his mind, he requested that he ewould twice 
or thrice a-week walk from the Kent Road to Astley’s Amphitheatre, recreate 
himself with the performances, and walk home again 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin obeyed the directions of his doctor, end waddied 
down to that very entertaining place of amusement; but venturing one night 
into the ring at the conclusion of the horsemanship, he was saluted by a por- 
tion of the audience, who.evidently were not acquainted with the common 
rules of politeness, with,—* Heigho, Fatty!” and other witticisms of the like 


assembly, in the best possible taste. But it was a very odd occurrence, that 
whenever by chance he exhibited his person to the gallery, he was always as- 
satled by these ill-bred outeries. 

Giffin soon became tired of the life he led ; it was a tissue of deception to 
those who surrounded him; but it never entered into his head that self-decep- 
tion is a failing the most dangerous to which a man can lead himself. And yet, 
daily, hourly, bow many thousands deceive themselves! Franklin has said, 
with undeniable truth, that no one ever honestly acknowledges the amount of 


his strange mode of living, with the exercise taken by Mr. Giffin, rather 
improved his ordinary health, which might be said to be a gainer by any change, 
buat it was sma/l change he wanted. Unfortunately in his speculations, he was 
grow soft 
One afternoon, Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin was wending his way, towards 
the end of August, to Astley'’s, when in the shop of a dealer in shell-fish, 
where he had frequented, he saw a tall man of gentlemanly demeanour, but 
most singularly attired. He wore a coat, waistcoat, and pantaloons, with 
| gaiters, all of nankin, with a drab-coloured hat. He was standing in the frout 
| of the counter, while the owner of the shop and his wife were both occupied 
in opening oysters for him. 
The curiosity of Mr. Giffin was excited ; he entered the shop and pretended 
to look at the play-bills, but was struck with admiration at the rapidity with 
| which the natives were swallowed ; his next surprise was the enormous quan- 
| tity eaten by the stranger. The dealer now suddenly ceased opening, and 
said,—** That is the number, sir; that isthe hundred and forty-fourth.” 
‘Good Heavens!" ejaculated Giffin. Upon which the strange gentleman 
} iu nankin turned, and gazing on his rotund figure, exclaimed,— 
| “Ah! my good sir, { wish I could get a little flesh on my bones like you 
} 
| 
| 
} 





” 


**[ should be exceedingly happy to spare you some of it,”’ replied Giffin 

“| am endeavouring to increase my bulk and‘strength,” remarked the 
stranger, “and I cat twelve dozen of oysters daily.” 

* Beards and all?” inquired Giffin. 

On receiving a reply in the affirmative, Giffin continued ,— 

‘** What a fortunate man you must be, to be the possessor of so fine a diges- 
tion, and yet not to increase in size!" 

[tis impossible to explain what it was, but there was something in the man- 
ners of the gentleman in the nankin suit that fascinated Mr. Julius Augustus 
Giffin; his countenance, although it had an odd expression, was not inplea- 
sant; his eye was restless, and some part of his figure was constantly in mo- 
tion; if his hands were still, his foot shutiled about in dancing attitudes, and 
if he stood for a minute steadily, he punched the * thin air” with his fist, or 
threw up his light hat and caught it. 

Going in the same direction, they quitted the oyster-shop together. It is 
observable that all invalids, or supposed invalids, are never so relieved of their 
ailments as when they can talk about them; consequently, they had not 
walked the fifty yards, before Giffin had detailed his disorder with every amp!i- 
fication 

**Nonsense! pooh! stall!’ 





exclaimed his new friend; ‘“‘ who the devil is 


Mr. Giffia named him, and stated that he felt unbounded contidence in his 
| advice. 
| My dear sir,” said he of the nankins, “that is all the old exploded 
school of medicine ; I have studied these matters very closely, I have seen a 
| whale anatomised, and I hope you will allow that I must know something about 


** My disorder they call obesity,”’ remarked Giffin. 

“An ancient name for it, sir,” replied the stranger; “in these times we 
should call it fatuity !" 

Gitfin was struck with the superior knowledge of his new acquaintance 

“| would venture to say, sir, that after you have been in the e arth for 
| twenty years, you will make the finest ad:pocire ever known.” 

* Pray, sir, begging your pardon for taking the liberty of asking, but what is 

that 1 inquired Giffin. 

** Adipocire, sir, a substance so called from adeps, fat, and cera, wax. It 
| bas just been discovered by Monsieur Fourcroy, a French chemist, who has 
| been turning up some of the burial-grounds of Paris, and will prove, sir, that 
} although we imagine, in this country, that all Frenchmen are lean when living, 
| are extremely fat after they are dead.” 

} *‘* Dear, dearme! ob, indeed!’ said Giffin. 

** Now, sir,” continued the stranger in nankin, ‘can you solve me a question 

in natural history '” 

Giffin with ditidence said that he had not particalarly studied history. 

* You have seen a swallow in full flight?" asked his new friend 

Gifha replied that a swallow had built its nest behind the chimney of his 

wash-hbouse 


** Well, sir,—now, as the swallow is supposed to be one of the most rapid 





it in motion ”* 

Giffin rephed,— 

** Why, supposing a flash of lightning to be an animal 

‘Pooh! pooh! how you are troubled with that dreadful fatuity '—Ignis 
aiuus 

* Itis very irksome,” said Giffin, wiping his forehead, for his acquaintance 
took longer steps than he did 

* ‘The animal, sir, that exceeds the swallow in motion is the Hippobosca hi- 
rundinis, which not only accompanies the bird in its flight throug. the air, but 


” 





| 


looked at his rushlight as if he could have devoured it after the fash- | you know, that if I had you to talk with, I should soon 
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“ Why, sir,” said Giffin, “you seem to me to be up to every thing. Do 
t a deal better!” 

“IT would venture to cure you in a month if you will follow my advice.” 

** I'd try and follow it,” replied Giffin, meekly. 

_* Weil, we will begin to-morrow,” said the stranger ; “ you shall come and 

dine with me at Greenwich ; meet me at the oyster-shop at two o'clock, I shall 

fully expect yo. Adieu !” 

And here the ».ranger in nankin started off at such a round pace, that it was 

a perfectly hopeless task for Mr. Giffin to keep uv with him. 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin thought it extremely strange that he should re- 

ceive an invitation to dinner from so recent and casual an acquaintance : he, 

however, felt himself pledged to go. Being tired with walking at a more rapid 

pace than that to which he had been accustomed, he hai'ed a Greenwich long 

coach (the omnibus of that day) which was passing. The coachman eyed Mr. 

Giffin, whipped his horse on, declining to take him up. Giffin shouted as luud 

as he could for the coach to stop. The saucy rascal of a driver bawled out, 

“Tt won't do at any price !” 

** What a curse is this corpulence !" muttered Giffin, as he mopped his head. 

He then waddled home, much fatigued. 

On the following day, prompted by curiosity, he was punctual to his ap- 

pointment, and he found his new friend at the counter of the oyster-shop. 

“ My dear sir,” said the stranger, ‘I am delighted to see you ; I have only 

seventy of these bivalves to get rid of, and | am your man for Greenwich and 

a fish-dinner.” 

* A fish-dinner,” thought Giffin, “after such a shell-fish luncheon!” how- 

ever, he waited patiently, and amused himself with reading Astley’s bill. 

The usual quantity of oysters having been despatched, Mr. Giffin was in 

some suspense as to the mode of conveyance to Greenwich, and became ap- 

prehensive that his friend, by way of promoting digestion, would propose +o 

walk thither. And this Giffin felt to be perfectly impracticable, but to 

his great relief, the long coach came up, and it was instantly hailed by the 

stranger. 

‘It is of no use,” said Giffin, “ that fellow refused to carry me yesterday.”’ 

** And had he room inside !” inquired he of the nankin. 

* Plenty,” replied Giffin, “and he barbarously refused me, although I was 

perspiring to death.” 

‘** Leave him to me,”’ emphatically remarked the stranger. 

The long coach pulled up, but it must be owned that Mr. Julius Augustus 

Giffia had very great difiicuity in squeezing in at the door, and if his new friend 

had not energetically applied his shoulder to his companion, he must have stuck 

wedged on the step. 

When they were seated, greatly incommoding the other passengers, the odd 

person in nankin, addressing Mr. Giffin in a stentorian voice, said, ** Do you 

know any thing about comets!” 

Gutiin shook his head, affirming that they were quite beyond his comprehen- 

sion. 

‘* My dear sir,” continued the stranger, ‘according to the celebrated Whis- 

ton, comets are so many hells, destined to transport the dammed into the neigh- 

bourhood of the sun, to be tortured by its fire, and thence into the regioas of 

cold and daikness, beyond the sphere of Saturn.” 

“Bless my soul and body !”’ said Giffin, ** I declare that you possess univer- 

sal knowledge !” 

The passengers stared at each other, but were silent. The coach rattled on, 

while the gentleman in nankin continued to surprise and awe Mr. Giffin with 

his extraordinary remarks. They arrived at Greenwich, and when they got 

out, the stranger said in a peremptory tone to the coachman, who was holding 

out his hand for the fare,— 

So, sirral! you refused to take this gentleman up yesterday, although you 

had room in your vehicle : I shall punish you severely for it: your number is 

1008. IT shall not pay you a farthing until the case 1s brought before a magis- 

trate, for | am determined to make a public example of you.” 

The coachman, intimidated, was attempting an apology, when the stranger 
said, “* Every word you utter makes the matter worse : you will hear from me 
in a manner that will be any thing but pleasant.” He then offered his arm to 
Mr. Giffin, and they walked away toward the Crown and Sceptre. Here a 
private room was ordered, facing the river 

‘** Now, sir, we will commence my course of practice on your disorder,”’ re- 
marked the gentleman in uaukin. “ When the trainer of Newmarket wishes to 
waste a jockey, he is not allowed meat, nor even pudding, but he is fed on fish ; 
so here we will, please God, make a beginning. Waiter, this person with me 
is not in very good health, so bring some stewed eels, some fried eels, and some 
spiteh-cocked eels, the customary dish of flounders, and any other variety of 
fish you have in the house. Send, also, for some pickled salmon and red her- 
rings, for I will not leave a stone untarned until | have put the stomach of my 
excellent friend in order.” 

The waiter stared but left the room to obey the command, when the stranger 
said to Giffin, ** My dear fellow, will you have any objection to change places 
with me!” 

Gitiin immediately, with great suavity, met the wishes of his friend. 

The stranger continued, ** The fact is, I have a qualmish appetite, and there 
are just in sightof the seat in which you are, the four Lascars, hanging in 
chains for river piracy and murder; and | should think of them every mouth- 
ful Lt eat.” 

Giffin grimaced ruefully at being placed opposite so revolting a sight ; but 
the stranger, taking up a telescope which was on a side-table, insisted on Mr. 
Julius Augustus having a minute inspection of these interesting objects. It 
was in vain that poor Gitlin expressed himself perfectly satisfied, he was obliged 
to look at them, and hear their whole history, until the course of fish came upon 
the table 

The stranger helped his friend to stewed eels, but the guest shuddered as he 
looked at the Lascars blowing about in the wind. At leagth, after a few glasses 
of wine, he gained contidence enough to do justice to the excellent fare. The 
gentleman in nankin appeared to possess the appetite of a cormorant, with the 
digestion of an ostrich, and after he had partaken of every fish, he inquired of 
the waiter if they ever dressed porpoises at the Crown and Sceptre. 

The gentleman in nankin ordered a variety of wines, of which he persuaded 
Mr. Gitlin to partake for that day only; and when the dessert was put on the 
table, he asked the waiter if he had a pine-apple in the house. Tis was pro- 
cured at some expense, at which Mr Julius Augustus Giffin remonstrated 

“ My dear fellow,” said the stranger, “ if you cannot eat it, | can.’’ Look- 
ing now out of the window, he exclaimed, “ Behold those poor watermen, how 
they toil for their bread! J will tell you how we will amuse ourselves, we will 
have a boat-race up to the Lascars and back again.”’ So he rang the bell, and 
carelessly taking a handful of guineas out of his nankin pocket, he told the 
waiter to engage four watermen with their wherries; and, as he intended to 
make a match, that the first man that came in, after having rowed up to the 
gibbet, should receive three guineas, and the second one guinea. 

The waiter, seeing the money laid out, went to give the necessary directions 
to the seullers; they were soon all four abreast on the river, and were started 
by the gentleman in nankin firing a borrowed pistol out of the window. When 
they had pulled away some time, a very sweet tenor voice was heard singing in 
a neightouring room in the tavern, in which a jovial party was assembled. The 
stranger appeared delighted, and ringing the bell, asked the waiter if there was 
not a public singer m the house. ‘The waiter replied that Mr. Dignum was in 
the Apollo room with some gentlemen. The gentleman in nankin told the 
waiter to beg the favour of Mr. Dignum’s company at his leisure. Dignum, 
who always had an eye to business, and made it coalesce with pleasure, presently 
slipped out of the room where he was engaged, seated himself at the table 
next to Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin, ate three or four slices of pine-apple, and a 
bunch of hot-house grapes, drank two glasses of clar: vd was asked by the 
stranger to favour them with a song 

Dignum hemmed, and said, * Professi nally, of course.” 

“ Assuredly,” replied he of the nankins 

So Dignum, fixing bis eyes on the guineas on the table, immediately warbled 
‘Hark away; ‘tis the merry toned horn,” to the great satisfaction of Mr. 
Julivs Augustus Giffin and his friend ‘ 

The waiter now re-entering, told Mr. Dignuin that he was inquired for in the 
Apollo. Dignum stating that he would presently return, left the room. 

Giffin could now no longer refrain in expressing how very pleasantly his in- 
viter bad contrived to make the day pass, that he never should be able to offer 
in adequate return, avd that he really was quite taken by surprise at the agree- 
able results of the afternoon; and he was quite certain that it would have a 
most beneficial effect on his disorder. ‘The stranger gazed at Giffin with an 
extraordinary expression of his eye, said that he was delighted to see a fellow- 
creature made happy, but he should do something presently that would surprise 
him much more. He then looked out of the window with the telescope at a 
vessel that was passing. 

“ What ship is that !"’ asked Giffin. 

“Tt is alight collier,” replied the stranger. “* The Harriet, of Newcastle ; 
and here he affected to sizh—* Harriet, sir, was the name of that excellent 
woman, now, alas! dead and gone, to whum I was husband.” 

‘‘Dear me! oh, indeed!" said Giffin, in a tone of extreme pity 

The gentleman in nankin now taking out his handkerchief, and putting it to 
his eyes, picked up his guineas, and put them in his pocket ; he then arose,and 
exclaimed,— 

‘« Pray excuse me one moment, sir. - I acknowledge it to be extremely weak 
and reprehensible ; but your good-nature will, | am sure, pardon it.” 

He then left the room slowly, and apparently in tears. 
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makes its way nimbly all over its body.” 





A“ Poorfeliow !” thought Giffin ; “ there will be no harm in drinking his bealt b 
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in his absence.” So he poured himself out a glass of wine, and his heart 
warmed at the kind attention he had so unexpectedly received. What a liberal 
friend he had made ; how unlike the world in general! The waiter now look- | 
ed into the room, but seeing Mr. Giffin at the table, appeared satisfied, and | 
went out. Giffin thought his frend was absent a long time, and was In wonder | 
as to what had become of him; when Mr. Dignum re-entered, and said,— 

“J ume your friend is a coal-owner, sir.” 

* Why so!” asked Giffin. 

“ Only that he has taken a boat, and has gone on board yonder collier that is . 
going down the reach with all her sails set.””_ ‘ 

“* What! the Harriet !’ ’ inquired Giffin, with a tremulous voice. 

** The same,” replied Dignum. 

Julius Augustus was aghast. At this moment a very good-looking man en- 
tered the room, and said,— 

“ They want you, my dear Diggy, and I have discovered who the tall gen- 
tleman in nankinis. I looked at him with the telescope all the while he was 
in the boat.” 

** And who is it, Mr. Angelo?” inquired Dignum. 

Angelo continued, “1 know him well ; I taught him fencing. He is the 
most eccentric character, his name is Cuzzans ; some say he is cracked,—he 
has done most extraordinary things. Once, he for six months was in 4 silent 
mood, and carried a slate fastened round his neck to write answers to any 
questions that might be put to him. Although he is a gentleman of indepen- 
dent fortune, he acted for some weeks as waterman to a hackney-coach stand ; 
and by way, as he said, of enjoying the open air, he slept seven nights on Prim- 
rose Hill last June. In a cotfee-room at Bath, he opened his portmanteau and 
took out six shirts, which he put on over his suit of nankin in the presence of 
the assembled frequenters of the house; he then bowed to the company with 
great dignity, ordered his bed to be sprinkled with sawdust, and wished them 
all good evening. One day he proceeded to Charing Cross, with stripes sewn 
all over his clothes, a kitchen chair under his arm, and followed by a barber, 
whom he had hired to shave him, before a crowd of admirers, under King 
Charles on horseback.” 

Mr. Giffin opened his eyes in utter astonishment. 

“It is exactly one of his mad freaks,” remarked Angelo, “* to go down to the 
north in a light collier. His last prank was eating oysters to a prodigious ex- 
tent, which he did (as he said) “to astonish the natives !” 

At this moment there was a shouting without on the river and banks, and 
Bob Whittle was announced to be the winner of the boat-race, while Abraham 
Druce was in second. And the waiter came up to inform the gentlemen who 
had made the match, that the men were below and would be thankful for the 
money. 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin looked very blank, and said that he did not 
know where his friend had gone, but, perhaps, he would be back again pre- 
sently. 

Mr. Angelo, however, was of opinion that as the collier had passed Black- 
wall point, there would be very little likelihood of the return of Mr Cuzzans. 

Angelo and Dignum now bowed themselves out, and re-entered the Apollo ; 
where it may be supposed that they related that which had happened to the 
fat old gentleman, for the roars of laughter were distinctly heard through the 
wainscot of the Crown and Sceptre. fn the meantime the idlers that hang 
about the exterior of a Greenwich tavern, and many of the old Pensioners had 
collected ; and there was a regular buzzing grumble, because the scullers, who 
had worked hard at the match, had not been paid. 

Mr. Giffin thought he would take a forlorn look after his friend and the 
Harriet of Newcastle, when he was immediately descried by the mob, who 
bawled out,— 

** Whew !—whew !—hoo-—why don’t you pay the watermen ?” 

Giffin timidly drew in, and wished that he had the riot act about him. le 
was guite at a loss what to do, when a tap was heard at the door, and the land- 
lord of the Crown and Sceptre entered; he respectfully informed Mr. Giffin 
that he was in apprehension that the people below, who were extremely riot. 
ous, would break in and do some damage to the house. In that event he re- 
gretted that he should be compelled to look to him for the payment of any in- 
jury that might occur on the occasion. Mr. Giffin became alarmed, and asked 
the landiord, under the circumstances, what would be the best course to take 
The landlord replied that the mob would not credit for a moment the unaccount- 
able freak of his friend in the nankin, and that to save all the windows of the 
tavern, and the possibility of a violent assault on his (Mr. Giffin’s) own person, 
that he had better pay the four guineas at once than be ducked in the Thames, 
which most assuredly would otherwise happen 

The poor fat gentleman perceived that he was in a cleft stick, he moaned, 
and inwardly cursed both Cuzzans and the Crown and Sceptre, wishing that he 
had never left the Kent Road 

** You must be quite aware, sir,” continued the landlord, ‘‘ that this cannot 
be any affair of mine. No one would give credence that you woald be so /ittle 
of a man of the world as to accept an invitation to dinner from a perfect stran- 
ger, and particularly of a person of such an appearance; I have therefore 
done myself the honour to bring you up my bill, which I shall thank you to 
discharge.” 

Julius Augustus Giffin groaned, and at the same moment peals of laughter 
were heard from the party in the Apollo, forming a violent contrast. 

When a man is inahobble he does not like being laughed at; and Giffin 
was cogitating how he should act, when the two winning scullers entered the 
room, and touching the front locks of their hair, asked for their prize. Driven 
into a corner, and not at all pleased with the looks of these propellers of the 
“‘trim-built wherry,”” Giflin witha deep sigh took four guineas from his 
breeches pockets, for which the fellows barely thanked him, and walked down- 
stairs. 

No sooner were tliey in-the court below, than the same mob that had been 
howling and execrating, now gave three cheers in honour of the donor of the 
wager. ‘The tavern-bill had now to be discussed, and amongst the items the 
pine-apple, pickied salmon, the claret, and Mr. Dignum, were not forgotten ; 
the latter was put down at one pound one for ** Hark away! ‘us the merry 
toned horn ” 

‘*One pound one for that song!" 











ejaculated Giffin. 

“‘Tassure you, sir,” replied the landlord, **that Mr. Dignum's terms are¢ 
three guineas ; but as he has two other parties in the house, one dining at four, 
and the other at six, he has taken into consideration your dilemma, and has re 
duced his customary demaud. It will be for you, sir, hereafter to arrange mat- 
ters with your friend (if ever you should meet bim again.) My bill must be 
settled, as an establishment of this sort cannot be kept up under an enormous 
expense. 

it cannot be explained with what feelings of mortification the timid Julius 
Augustus Giffin paid the tavern-bill, and the look too he gave the landlord 
when he hoped that he had been satisfied, and trusted that he should have the 
pleesure to see himagain! He was now to get home. The last long coach 
would leave Greenwich church at vine; the walk to the church alone was con- 
si’ered a long one by the fat gentleman from the Crown and Sceptre. 

However, off he started, and hearing roars of laughter above, he stopped his 
waddle, and looking up, saw all the heads stretched out of the Apollo window, 
screeching at him. ‘They then drank the health of the * Fat Undone Gentle- 
man” three times three, which induced him to move off in double-quick time. 
When he arrived at the coach station, it was the same coachman who had 
driven them down, and he, malicior sly knowing that there was not any othe 
conveyance, refused him admittance, ailirming that all the seats were en- 
gaged. 

He, therefore, had no alternative but to walk the whole way to the Kent 
Road ; and as the police and lighting were not at that period so systematically 
arranged as at the present day, he was rather astounded, when Letween De pt 
ford and New Cross, to find himself in the embrace of 
who, without much Violence 





two ingenious persons, 


+, Teveved hin of his watch, spectacies, What cash 


remained in his purse, his pocke!- book and handkerchief The grcate 
difficulty was in pulling his watch from the fob, asthe Greenwich dinne: 
had consideratfly protruded the waistband of Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin 

At length, he arrived at a late hour at is cottage, the domestics of which 
were very much alarmed at his absence. His housekeeper owned that “ sh 


fully expected that he would have been brought home on a shutter.” 

Giffin sighed, and regretted that there had been no such 
been compelled to walk the whole way. When he 
claimed, ‘* Well, if this will not bring down my fat 
Diy can |” 


luck, for he had 
. > } 


got Ww u, he ex 


» | do not know what poss 


jtell Mr. Giffin that he was extravagant in the article of apparel, and she beg- 








—— a 


ged of him to try on the clothes that he had left off seven months prior, With 
some cifficulty she persuaded him to get up and dress himself. 

“Dear, dear me, sir, why how that coat hangs about you, and that waistcoat 
too, quite loose !” 

Gutfin was astonished, and declared that the inexpressibles were like a 
sack. 

** Depend upon it, at lest, sir,” said the housekeeper, “ that you have grown 
thinner.” 

“Pon my life, Mrs. Jenkins, it looks very like it. Huzza! huzza! thinner 
at last! beat him at last!” . 

The whimsical notion of the physician had its due effect on the imagination 
of Mr. Giffin, and from this moment he became considerably more easy in mind | 
and body. A botching tailor had been the immediate cause of his recovery, 
Giffin put it all down to his mortification at Greenwich, and his alarm on being | 
robbed. But he kept that to himself. 

One more anecdote, and we must close the wonderful history of the fat old | 
gentleman in the Kent Road. A month after this, the physician finding that 
he had made this desirable impression on Mr. Giffin, thought that now he could 
so far overcome his timidity as to induce hum to take gentle exercise on horse- | 
back. Giffin at first made his excuses, where was there a horse with a back 
sufficiently strong to bear him? The doctor reminded him of his greatly decreas: | 
ed weight, and begged that he would not allow any thing to interfere with bis 
advice, which would, in every probability, complete the desirable tendency to 
bring him down } 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin did not choose at his time of life to saddle him- 
self with ahorse, and he hada dislike to those thatare commonly hired by 
Cockney riders to go afew miles out of town, as they stop of their own ac- | 





cord, and dip their noses into the hay-racks or water-troughs by the roadside | 
occurred to him. His frequent visitsio Astley’s Amphitheatre bad made him 


to let him on occasional hire, one of his most docile horses, being sure he should 
be quite safe upon him. 


blue eyes with black pupils, was brought out. While Giffin was admiring the 
animal, Astley was summoned away to speak toa tall figure of a gentleman at 
the back of the stage, who pointed significantly at Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin 
Astley then returned, and ordered the horse to be saddled, and the stirrups ad- 
justed to the proper length of Mr. Giffin’s leg and they certainiy were buck- 
led up to the top hole. Astley now told Giffin that this was one of his clever- 
est highly trained horses, and that he must be very cautious with him, not 
to pull lim too hard at the mouth, not to touch his ears, or his knees with the 
whip. 

Mr. Giffin promised to take care, and the seat of the violoncello player being 
lifted out of the orchestra, the fat old gentleman first mounted that, and from 
thence straddled on tothe piebald charger with light blue eyes. Then Astiey's 
old hostler led the horse out into the yard, and after some necessary arrange- 
ment of his long tail, away leisurely rode Giffin. 

He was agreeably excited by the exercise, and a bland influence was spread- 
ing itself over his mind, when approaching the Dog and Duck, for his ride was 
through St. George’s Fields, he heard a loud shouting from that disorderly pub 
ic-house. A female ran after Mr. Giffin withsomething in her hand. He had 
just previously to this forgotten Mr. Astiey’s injunction, and pulled the mouth 
of his steed violently, which made himcurvet all onone side with measured 
steps. However, he turned round to the lady, who said, * I be g your pardon, 
sir, | don’t think you are aware of it, but your horse's tail has come off.” 

** Bless my soul and body, whatis to be done *t” ejaculated Giffin, “ whata 
singularly unlucky person | am !"’ He thentook the tail from the lady, thank- 
ed her, and thrust it into his coat-pocket. 

His attention was now aroused by another shout, and he heard the clinking 
of a hores’s heels coming after him in a sharp trot; presently the rider came 
up to him mounted ona small Shetland pony, with his ownlegs aninch only 
from the ground. ‘ How are you, my fine fellow !—Come to take ande with 
you.” 

it was Mr. Cuzzans! 

The appearance of this mischievous person aroused al! Julius Augustus 
Giffin’s bile. Cuzzans was perfectly free and easy, ‘ Pretty conduct that 
at Greenwich, sir !"’ exclaimed Giffin with asperity i 

“Oh! Pll make all that up in a moment,” said Cuzzans. ‘* We will go 
down agatn, and I will dme with you You were mv guest the last time.’ 

‘*} will take good care that it shall be the /ast tame,’ muttered Giffin 

*“ How fortunate it was that | saw you bargaining about that horse with 
old Astley,” continued Mr. Cuzzans, “* because we can have an agreeable 
ride together.”’ 

Gitfin wished him at the devil. 

Cuzzans said, ** Astley has lent me this pony—wonderful little creature ; and 
I know how to make him walk on his hind legs.” 

All tais took place nearly opposite the Dog and Duck, where were assembled 
a number of idlers of both sexes. There wasa band of music in the house, 
and Cuzzans, calling their leader out, gave him half-a-guinea, and ordered him 
to play the air of ** Nancy Dawson.” They had no sooner commenced the 
tune, than the piebald horse with light blue eyes pricked up his ears, nodded 
his head, wagged his stump of a tatl, and began dancingwith great regularity 
with the astonished Mr. Jalus Augustus Giffin on his back 

This produced roars of laughter from the ladies and gentlemen frequenters 
of the Dog and Duck, and as long as ** Nancy Dawson’’ continued playing, so 
long Mr. Giffin’s steed continued his stately dance. Now Cuzzans dismounted 
from the Shetland, and touching himontheknee with the whip, the trained 
pony began to dance on his hinder legs, while the eccentric Cuzzans capered 
in all directions, to the infinite amusement of the bystanders 

This ul/ra farce concluded by Cuzzans commanding the music to stop. Then 
the piebald ce ased to dance. The wicked Mr. Cuzzans approached bim, touch. 
ed the charger's ears and knees with the handle of his whip. The highly train 
ed courser sank gradually on hus knees, and finally laid down im the road with 
Mr. Giffin on him, when this wonderful horse pretended to die, to admira- 
tion ! 

Alas ! poor Giffin ! 





DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
Vol. V.—1789—~—1793 —[ Second Notice } 

No one can have forgotten the helplessness and distress of the captive r 
leased from the Dastile, after long years of ua prisonment Mise Burney's term 
of suffering had been shorter, and her seclusion less absolute ; so that when 
she issued forth into the light of common day, many welcomes greeted her 
Walpole pres-ed her to visit him at Strawberry Hill—the beautiful Mrs. Crewe 
tempted her to Cheshire with the promise of repose, good air, and good society, 
and Mrs. Ord carried her out ef town on atour. Still, after our journalist's 
departure from Windsor, the Diary flags; end we infer that its writer found 
herself ina position less cheerful and brilliant as regards society, than the ons 











to see she Queen's ci-derant attendant, measuring herself against the redoubt- 


able Whig beauty, the Dachess of Devonshire :— 





*+ | did not find so much beauty in her as [ expected, notwithstanding the va 
riations of accounts: but I found far more of manner, politeness, and gent) 
juset. She seems by nature to possess the highest anunal spirits, but she ap 
peared to me not happy I thought she looked of pressed within, though there 
is a native cheerfulness about her which I fancy scarce ever deserts her. There 
is in her face, especially when she speaks, a sweetness of good-lumour and 
obligingness, that seem to be the natural and instinctive qualities of her dis- 
position, jomed to an openness of countenance that announces her endowed, 
by nature, with a character intended wholly for honesty, fairness, and good pur- 
poses. She now conversed with me wholiy, and in #0 soberly sensible and 
quiet 4 manner, as I had imagined incompatible with her powers. ‘Too much 
and too little credit have variously been given her. About me and my health 
' 


she was more civil than I can well tell you; uot from prude:y—i have none 





in these records, methinks t from tts being mixed into all that passed 

Acali from his physician the following day found Mr. Giffin in bed ina high } We talked over my ‘ate tour, Bath waters, and the King’s illness. This, 
state of feverish excitement. ‘The old gentleman was too sensitive of ridicule! which was led to by accident, was here a tender subject, considering her head 
to tell his doctor of the occurrences of the day before. He did state that he! ing the Regency squadron ; however, I have only one line to pursve, and from 
had been waylaid and robbed, and he altoget er ‘ay peared im a despondi: a! t at I can never vary. I spoke of my own deep distress from his sufferings 
way. without reserve, and of the distress of the Queen with the most avowed com 

Phe physician was puzzied. He was aware that medicine was useless ; hi passion and respect. She was extreme ly well-bred in all she said herself, and 
had not the highest opinion of the sagacity of his patient, so he determined to | seemed willing to ke ep up the subject I fancy no one has just in the same 
practice a ruse Upon him, an } provably to unprove his health by making him | way tre sted it with her Grace be'ore ; however, she took all in good par 


imagine that he had become thinner. 
The worthy physician was of opinion with Mr 





that, * the pleasure 





of imagination are such as arise from visible ot _ since it is the sense of 
sight that furnishes the imagination with its ideas ;" so he obtained @ private 
interview with the housekeeper, and demanded to see a suit of clothes that 
Mr. Gitfin had not worn for sometime. A tailor was secretiy sent for, and in 


structed by the doctor to jet out and enlarge the coat, waistcoat, a 
smali-clothes 
In a day or two, when this sut was bro ght home, the he sekeeper w2 


1 miscalied 


g ’ 
thoogh to have found me retired in d 8 -ontent hed perhaps been more congenia 
to her. Bat I have been sedalous to make them all know the contrary. Ni: 
vertheless, as | am eager to be considered apart from all party, | was mue 
pleased, after al! this, to have her express herself very desirous to keep up « 


acquaintance, ask man estions a8 to the chance of ny remaimng m Ba 


most politely hope to profit from st, and, finally, inquire my direction.’ 
Good Mrs Ord, under whose chaperonage Miss Gurney was travelling, wa 
scandalized at thus acquaintance, having heard the worst character of the fase 
r Duchess ; and, according to her habit, believing all she heard, ‘ 








| by the Orkbornes and Marglands and Dennels of her “ Camilla" 
, i . , | she lost her old propensity of nol wishing to be complimented on he , 
inns, and nothing that he could do would prevent them, A lucky thought then vet 10 be complimented on ber nuvele 


acquamted with that portly equestrian manager, and he determimed to ask him, | 


j} since [became rational.’ | was glad, too, that nobody heard her! 
Mr. Astley, after some demur, consented, and a large piebald horse, with light . 


she had occupied iu former days. Or it may be, that with all ite constraints, | 
oflice was found to have had its sweets: strange are the inconsistencies of hu 
man regret! ‘The change of tone, however, im the latter half of this volume, 
vives it a reality im part atoning for ite want of vivacity 


A few new figures now appear on the scene, and the reader will not be averee 
' 





always wonder,” remarks her observant charge, “how people, good them- 
ne as she is, can make up ther minds to supposing themselves so singu- 
ar. 

Among the circle of friends spared to Miss Burney, Sir Joshoa Reynolds 
ro-appears: but he was by this time threatened with total blindness, and bis 
death is recorded in this volume. We begin, too, to catch glimpses of the 





| Freoch emigrants whom the convulsions of the year 1792 threw upon our hos 


pitality -— 


* They give a very unpleasant account of Madame De Geulis, or De Sillery, 
or Brulard, as she is now called. They say she has established herself at Bary, 
in their neighbourhood, with Mile. la Princesse d’Orleans, and Pamela, and & 
Ciree, another young girl under hercaro. They have taken a house, the mas- 
ter of which always face with them, though Mrs. Young seys he is such a low 
man he should not dine with her daughter. They form twenty with them- 
selves and household. They keep a botanist, a chemi, and a patural histo- 
ran always with them. These are supposed to have been common servants of 
the Duke of Orleans in former days, as they always walk behind the ladies 
when abroad ; but, to make amends in the new equalizing style, they all dine 
together at home. They visit at no house bot Sir Chomas Gage's, where they 
earry their harps, and frequently have music. They have been to a Bury ball, 
and danced all night; Mile. d'Orléans with anybody, known or wnknown to 
Madame Brulard.”’ 


This was even more distasteful to our prudent and right-minded authoress 
than the apparition of Mrs Hastings, decked out as an Indian princess, in Mre 
Montagu’s feather room 





’ That the keenness of Mixes Burney's percep ions of 
oddity had not been impaired by her five years of piquet playing and toilete 
making, may be seen in the following sketch, which was shortly tu be followed 


~netther bad 





“ When we left the dining-parlour to the gentiemen, Mise F seized my 
arm, without the smallest previous speech, and, with a prodigious /tish brogue, 
said, * Miss Burney, | am so glad you can’t think to have this favourable op 
portunity of making animtimacy with you! TI have longed to know you ever 
She made 
me walk off with her in the garden, whither we had adjourned for a stroll, at a 
full gallop, leaning upon my arm, and putting her face close to mine, and #pot- 
tering at every word from excessive eagerness. ‘1! have the honour to know 
some of your relations in Ireland,’ she continued ; ‘that is, if they an’t yours, 
which they are very sorry for, they are your sister's, which is almost the 
same thing. Mr. Shirley first lent me ‘Cecilia ;* and he was #o delighted to 
hear my remarks! Mrs. Shirley's a most beautiful creature ; she's grown so 
large and so big! and all her daoghters are beautiful; 60 is all the family 
I never saw Captain Phillips, bat [dare say he's beautfal.’ She is quite a 
wild Irish girl. Presently she talked of Miss Palmer. ‘O she loves you '” 
she cried ; ‘she says she saw you last Sunday, aod she never was 60 happy in 
her life. She said you looked sadly.’" 


The following encounter, too, is fall of life and character. That the bistori- 
cal Cowslip Wells was famous for her vagaries, all the world knows; bot pro 
bably she rarely made an odder exhibition of her eccentricities than the fol 
lowing. Very precious, too, is the Burney's pradent horror of * the He Wap 
pers :-— 

** We proceeded to the Shakespeare Gallery, which I had never seen. And 
here we met with an adventure that finished our morning 6 excurmons “here 
was a lady in the first room, dressed rather singularly, quite alone, and extremely 
handsome, who was parading about with a nosegay in her hand, which she 
frequently held to her nose, in a manner that was evidently calculated to atiract 
notice. We therefore passed on to the inner room, to avoid her 





Here we had 
but just all taken vur stand opposite diilerent pictures, when she also entered 
| and coming pretty close to my fathers, sniffed at her flowers with a sort of exta 

tic eagerness, and then let them fal. My father picked them up, and gravely 
presented ther to her. She curtsied to the ground io re ceiving them, and pre 
sently crossed over the room, and brushing past Mrs 
immediately by her elvow, Mrs, C 


Ore we, se ated he reelf 
ewe, not adimrimg this famiharty, moved 
away, giving her at the same time a look of dignified distance that was aluvost 
petrifying. It did not prove so to this lady, who presently followed her to the 
next picture, and sitting as close as she could to where Mra, Crewe stood, began 
singing various quick passages, without words orconnexion. | saw Mra, Crowe 
much alarmed, and advanced to stand by her, meaning to whisper her that we had 
better leave the rvom; and this idea was not checked by see ng that the flowers 
were artificial. By the looks we interchanged we soon mutually sau, ‘This ea 
mad woman.’ We feared irritating her by « eudden flight,but gently retreated, and 
s00n got quictly into the large room , when she bounced up with a great nowe, and 
| throwing the ve il of her bonnet violently back, ae 1) fighting it, ehe looked after 
us, pointing at Mrs. Crewe. Seriously frightened, Mra. Crowe seized my fa 
| ther's arm, and hurried up two or three steps into a small apartment. Hore 
Mrs. Crewe, addressing herself to an elderly gentleman, asked if he could im 
| form the people below that a mad woman was terrifying the company, and 
while he was receiving her commission with the most profound respect, and 
with an evident air of admiring astonishinent at her beauty, we heard a rustling 
|} and, looking round, saw the same figure hastily striding after us, and in ap in 
| stant at ourelbows. Mrs. Crewe turned quite pale ; it was palpable she was 
the object pursuc d, and she most civilly and meekly articulated, +1 beg your 
pardon, ma‘ain,’ as she hastily passed her, and hurned down the steps We 
were going to run for our lives, when Miss Townshend whispered Mrs. Orewe 
| it was only Mrs, Wells the actress, and said she was certainly only performmg 
vagaries to try eflect, which she was quite famous for domg, bt would have 
| been food for a painter to have seen Mrs. Crewe during thie explanation. All 
| her terror instantly gave way to sodignation ; and scarcely any pened could 
equal the high vivid glow of her cheeks I'o find herself made the object of 
game to the burlesque humour of a bold player, was an wdignity she could not 
brook, and her mind was immediately at work how to assist herself againet such 
| unprovoked and unauthorized effrontery. The elderly gentleman who, with 
| great eagerness, had followed Mra, Crewe, accompaned by a young man who 
wae of his party, re juested more particularly her commands ; but before Mra 
| Crewe's astonishment and resentinent found words, Mrs, Wells, singing, and 
throwing herself into extravagant attitudes, again rushed down the steps, and 
| fixed her eyes on Mra, Crewe, ‘This, however, no longer served her purpose 
| irs. Crewe tixed hers m return, and with a firts, composed, commending am 








{look that, though it did not make this strange crea. ure retreat, somewhat 


dieconcerted her for a few minutes She t present!y allected a Violent 
coughing such a one as almost shook the room though euch a foreed andl 
satural noise rather resembled howling than a cold. ‘Thiwover, and per 





courage lo cumne 
} 





| 


up to us, and, with a flippa air, eaid ly gentleman, ‘ Pray, or, will 
you tell me what is it o'clock!’ He looked vexed tobe called a moment from look 
wig at Mra. Crewe, and, with a forbidding gravity, answeied her—* About two , 
'” cried she, secing him turn eagerly from her. He 
bowed without looking at her, and she strutted away, still, however, keeping 
ght and playing various tricks, her eyes perpetually turned towards Mra. 
Crewe, who as regularly met them, with an expression & ich as might have 
| turned a softer culprit to stone. Our cabal was again rene wedg and Mre 
Crewe again told this gentleman to make kuown to the prope etors of the gal 
lery that this person wae 4 nuisance to the company, when, suddenly reap 
prosching us, she called out, * Sir! sir!’ to the younger of our new protectors. 
He coloured and Jooked mach slarmed, but only bowed * Peay, sis.’ cried 
she what's o'clock 1’ He looked at his watch, and answered. * You don’: take 
iuldh pe, sir " she cried He only bowed ‘| de oo barm, eit,’ said she, 
‘T never bite ! The poor young mar looked aghas, and bowed lower , but 
| Mra. Crewe, addressing herself to the el jsoud, * | beg you, to go to 
Mr. Boydell; you may name meto him—! Crowe’ Mre. Wells at this 
walked away, yetstillin sight. * You may tel joc what has happened, sir, im 
i our names. You may tell him Mies Borrty— ‘O no | ered [, in a bord 
fright, ‘I beseech I may not be named ! ‘0d, indeed, ma'am, it may be ber- 
ter to let it all alone. It will do no gov; and it may all get into the news 
papers.’ * And if it does,’ cried Mrs. Cf@*s ‘wh aisittous! We have done 
| nothing ; we have given no offence, 4 id made no disturbance. Thin persom 
| hes frightened us ali wilfully, and utterly witout provocation ; and pow she 
can frighten us no longer, she we" dbravous. Let ber tell her own story, and 
how wolitharmus?’ * Still, “cried [, ‘I inust ilways fear being brought into 
any newapaper cabals. Let fhe fact be ever so mach against her, she will 
think the circumstances all to ber honour if a paragraph comes out beginnings 
Mre. Crewe and Mrs. Welle * Mrs. Crewe liked this sound as little as 
should have liked it in paciag my own name where put hers, She hesitated 
alittle what to do, and we @ll walked down-stairs, where instantly this bold wo- 
nao followed us, pa fed up and down the long shop witha dramatic aut while 
yur group was in co! ference, and then sitting down at the clerk's eek, -_ 
calling in a foo's n, ae desired him 10 wait wi le rhe wrote & note. She serb- 
| bled a few fines, and read aloud her direction, ‘To Mr. Topham,’ and givmg 
| 
} 


| ce ving Mra.Crewe still steadily heeping her ground, she bad 
‘ 






sid to the elder 


| 
|‘ No offence, | hope, sir 


i.) 





the note to the man, said, ‘ Tell your master that is something to make him 
laugh. Bid him not send to the press till I see bim.’ Now as Mr Topham = 

e editor of * The World,’ and notorwusly her protector, as her having bis 

wotman acknowledged, this looked rather serious, and Mrs Crewe began te 
yartake of my alarm. She therefore, to my sofinite satisfaction, told her new 
friend that she desired he would name no names, but merely mentuon that some 
adies had been frightened. 1 was very glad indeed to gain this pou and 
the good geutleman seemed enchanted with any change that occasioned a 

nger discourse We then got into Mere. Crewe's carriage, end not Ulli them 
5 ald thie fecetions Mrs. Wells quit the shop. And she w wiked in sight, dod 


| 
| 
| 
' 

















ging us, and ing antics of a tragic sort of gesture, till we drove out of her 
ja Bad Sale with us. What 2 strange creature !" 
Another notorious succeeds. Shall we not be haunted by the in. 
digant shade of “ Corrine” for presuming to mention that ‘ homme deguisé 
<en femme” (as Talleyrand calied her) in such close conjunction with Cowslip the 
Brazen \—The manner in which Miss Burney made Madame de Stael’s ac- 


~quaintance was this. A colony of French emigrants had established itself close | 


to Norbury Park—in which neighbourhood also lived Mrs. Phillips, the sister 
of our authoress : and the latter (nothing loth) assisted in doing the honours 
of _ 

« Madame de Staél, daughter of M. Necker, is now at the head of the colo- 
my of French noblesse, established near Mickieham. She is one of the first 
women | have ever met with for abilities and extraordinary intellect. 


which the Commune and Commissaries of the Temple had ordered should be 

suppressed. It has been exacted by those cautious men of blood that novhing 

ahouid be printed that could attendrir le peuple.” 
Here is « specimen of “ Corinne’s” attempts to captivate her new English 


Madame de Stael Holstein to Miss Burney. 

* Written from JuniperHall, Docking, Surrey, 1793. 

** When J learned to read english J begun by milton, to know all or renounce 
at all in once. 
Mies burney ; after such an enterprize nothing can affright me. J feel for her 
wo tender a friendship that it melts my admiration, inspires my heart with hope 
-of her indulgerce, and impresses me with the idea that in a tongue even un- 
known J could express sentiments so deeply felt. my servant will return for a 
french answer. J en\reat miss burney to correct the words but to preserve 
the sense of that card. best compliments to my protectress, Madame Phillipe.” 

Surely it could not have been at Norbury or Janiper that the brilliant 
Frenchwoman derived that idea of female English society which, pictured in 
her novel, has become a by-word on the Continent !—Here she is further de- 
scribed by Miss Burney, who—strong in the found memeries of her halcyon days 
—thought that abigher compliment could hardly be given, than by comparing 
the daughter of Necker to the Lady of Streatham :— 

“She is a woman of the first abilities, | think, | have ever seen ; she is more 
in the style of Mrs. Thrale than of any other celebrated character, but she has 
infinitely more depth, and seems an even profound politician and metaphysician. 
She bas suffered us to hear some of her works in MS., which are truly wonder- 
ful, for powers both of thinking and expression. She adores her father, but 1s 
much oepl at having had no news from him since he has heard of the mas- 
wacre of the martyred Louis; and who can wonder it should have overpow- 
ered hin! Ever since her arrival she has been pressing me to spend some time 
with her before | return to town. She wanted Susan and me to pass a month 
with her, but, finding that impossible, she bestowed all her entreaties upon me 
alone, and they are grown so urgent, upon my preparation for departing, and 
acquainting her my furlough of absence was over, that she not only insisted 
upon my Vag Ler you, and telling why I deferred my return, but declares she 
will also write herself, to ask your permission for the visit. She exactly re- 
sembles Mrs. Thrale in the ardour and warmth of her temper and partialities 
I find her impossible to resist, and therefore, if your answer to her 1s such as 
Tconclude it must be, I shall wait upon her fora week ” 

To the name of Madame de Stae! succeeds another not less remarkable :-— 

“*M. de Talleyrand insists on conveying this letter for you. He has been on 
@ visit here, and returns again on Wednesday. He is a man of admirable con- 
versation, quick, terse, fin, and yet deep, to the extreme of those four words 
* * M. de Talleyrand opened at last with infinite wit and capacity. Madame 
de Staél whispered me, * How do you like him!’ ‘Not very much,’ I ans- 
wered, ‘but | donot know him.’ ‘0, I assure you,’ cried she, ‘he is the best 
of the men.’ * * It is inconceivable what a convert M. de Talleyrand has made 
of me; I think him now one of the first members, and one of the most charm- 
ing, of this exquisite set. His powers of entertainment are astonishing, both 
mm information and in raillery.” 

“ Mickleham, April 3d 

* After T had sent off my letter to you on Monday | walked on to Juniper, 
and entered at the same moment with Mr. Jenkinson and his attorney—a man 
whose figure strongly resembles some of Hogarth’s most ill-looking personages, 
and who appeared to me to be brought as a kind of spy, or witness of all that 
was passing. J would have retreated, fearing to interrupt business, but I was 
surrounded, and pressed to stay, by Madame de Staél with great empressement, 
and with moch kindness by M. d'Arblay and all the rest Mr Clarke was the 
spokesman, and acquitted Limself with great dignity and moderation ; Madame 
de S now and then came forth with a little coquetterie pour adoucir ce sauvage 
Jenkinson. * What will you, Mr. Jenkinson? tell tome, what will you!’ M. 
de Narbonne, somewhat indigné de la mauvaise foi and excédé des longueurs 
de son adversaire, was not quite so gentle with him, and I was glad to per- 


ceive that he meant to resist, in some degree at least, the exorbitant demands | 


of his landord. Madame de Staél was very gay, end M. de Talleyrand very 
comique this evening ; he criticised, amongst other things, her reading of prose. 
with great sang froid : ‘ Vous lisez trés mal la prose: vous avez un chant en 
lisunt, une cadence, et puis une monotonie, qui n'est pas bien du tout: en 
vous écoutant on croit toujours entendre des vers, et cela a un fort mauvais 
effet!’ They talked over a number of their friends and acquaintance with the 
utmost unreserve, and sometimes with the most comic humour imaginable,— 
M. de Lally, M. de Lafayette, la Princesse d’Henin, Ja Princesse de Poix, a 
M. Guibert, an author, and one who was, Madame de S. told me, passionately 
in love with ber before she married,—and innumerable others.” 

We cannot make room for another line of Miss Burney's descriptions of this 
delightful colony : yet we have not quoted from her pages a syllable concern- 
ing ‘the enchanting M. D'Arblay,”’ to whom it was evident that our authoress 
became sentimentally attached at an early stage of their acquaintance There 
was 4 touch of romance about the Burney after all; and the sensibility which 
wade her savey (in spite of secret liking) to Mr. Crutchley, rather than appear 
to pay court to his wealth—which had enabled her to find pleasure in the la- 
ebrymose society of Mr. Fairly because she fancied that she alone possessed 
his contidence—exhibited itself in achoice of a husband; and so strongly, as 
for once to make her indifferent to paternal admonition. Dr. Burney so little 
approved of her marriage with M. D'Arblay, as to refuse to be present at the 
wedding ; and as she told us, some years ago, in her Memoirs of that dear fa. 
ther, that a shor period elapsed ere he was cordially reconciled to * the-then- 
Bockham-and-afterwards-West-Hamble hermu'!” — 

SE 
FATALITY ; 
OR, THREE SCENES IN THE LIFE OF AN HEIRESS.—BY CALDER CAMPBELL 

Occurrences, that seom the most common, viewed with the hasty eye that 
looks not through the telescopic mind, are in effect, and earnestly examined, 
rife with uncommon purposes 
wili shew us to have been crowded with influences, evil or benign, to sway 
the destinics of ourselves or others; and, in the thick walks of the world, we 
are thrown upon persons in whom we take an interest we know not why—— 
whom we weet seldom, but always at some juncture marked by peculiarity of 
cireumstance—and we go on blindly nor ask ourselves why these chances have 
occurred. Chances we miscal them, and treat them as such, ignorant in our 
nomenclature, and dim-sighted in our management. Thus hath it ever been; 
ean alters not as the earth he treads alters—our creeds are still fallacies—our 
sleeping life still full of fantasies. The present, like the past, passes in alter- 
mations of joy and sorrow, pride and shame. Wisdom is still a word in men’s 
mouths, truth still @thing in its deep well : life still flies fastly to death, and 
“he same dim shadow falls from the shape of futurity on our paths. 

Three times in my life did I mect the lovely woman who is the heroine of 
my bref sketch. It wasag day bright with the flashing sunbeams fof June ; 
nothing could surpass the e@rene beauty of the all but Italian skies ; and the 
sea of Dover looked like a huge and spectless mirror, stretching from English 
elif to Gallic strand, one mass of pure crystal. Yet the scene wanted not life 
——parties were promevading all about, catching the summer air; numberless 
vessels, from the vast trader, laden with merchandise, to the humble craft of 
the fisherman, were al] about ; and onthe picturesque heights overlooking the 
town, military pagentrics were going on; while from the artillery-fort a salute 
‘was firing, which announced the arrival from Ostend of some foreign potentate 
On the eastward cliff, that soared majeg: cally over the sea, arose the Castle, 
fooking—what it is—a noble specimen of the architectural powers of our an- 
cestors. As I stood on the beach, watching the animated beauty of the scene, 
f beheld a pleasure-barge draw near the shore ; it was full of gay faces and 
merry voices—laughter aod mirth seemed to be there; but “conspicuous 
amongst the party of the young and beautiful who filled it, was one fair crea- 
ture, whose image struck upon me as the vivid memory of some phantom of 
my dreams. As she stood up—the only o 


: be who stood—her light summer 
bonnet flung carelessly back, her long, dark | about her fair neck 


Nair Way: 
and glorious bust, her black eves raining joyous influences all around, | 
know not how it was, or whence the accident, but a Suddea movement of the 
wessel overbalanced her, and ere one could tell two, of say "twas done, she 
was overboard, and in the water' ; ’ 

A gentleman of distinguished appearance stood near me. 
was struggling with the waves; and before the countless anrishe aging on 
that scene could express their terrors, he had borne her vigorously to the 
shore. She had not even fainted ; though terrified and speechless, anima- 


tion had not deserted her, and hurriedly, but safely, she was conveyed 
aaay. : 


in a moment he 








tetnaatliieetind nailed at 


She has | 
just received, by private letter, many particulars not yet made public, and | 


J follow the same system in writing my first english letter to | 


We pass lightly over events which after days | 


“Who is she 1” said I, the nearest bystander. 

“ Miss Charlton, the rich heiress of River,” was the rep!y. 
man, who has certainly saved her. is Lord 
of fashion of the day ; a fine, fellow, too, but a determined gambler. 
Report alleges that the young heiress has already twice rejected his addresses. 
Gratitude may now induce her to be less severe.” 

My informant was ng ; not many weeks thereafter, they were wedded ; 
and the enormous wealth of the beautiful heiress was right welcome to the 
handsome but needy and dissipated nobleman. 
| ‘Two years passed away, and I was in London. The winter had come on 

suddenly and sullenly. 


“The gentle- 
the must extravagant man 





Bitter chill it was; 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold.” 

Snow had fallen for several days ; the streets were dark, dirty, and danger- 

ous; all things looked wretched and filthy—as all things always do in the me- 
tropolis at such seasons ; but though the voice of the famishing beggar was 
| heard in the nocturnal streets—though destitution and want, and vice and wan- 
| tonness walked abroad—the former twain too frequently causing the latter— 
| fashion and gaiety held their revels in courtly halls and gorgeous saloons. 
| Thad been invited to a party at the mansion of one of the leaders of fashion 
| and I dared not neglect the invitation, which, however, I wouldfain have done 
| but for a consideration that needs not be mentioned. Slowly and reluctantly | 
left my little rooms, au second, and betaking myself to a cab, whose mauvaise, 
| odeur of what a moderate farce calls “ ingans and greigs,” totally overwhelm- 
ed the “ Fantaisie de Rachel” with which { had scented myself, I ordered 
| the vehicle to be driven to Eaton-square. 
The rooms were crowded, for i: was late when entered. After passing 
| some time in lounging about, speaking to the few whom I knew, and looking 
| atthe many to whom I was unknown, I retired to a corner ottoman, the only 
| occupant of whose downy pillows was an elderly gentleman who appeared as 
| willing as myself to remain a silent observer of the gaiety around. Behind 
us, in the embrasure of a large window, and half shrouded from us by drapery, 
was a seat, whence to our ears came the sounds of three female voices. 

* Who is the lady who persisted in making over Lord Burgate (I started at 
the name) to the mercies of her gigantic husband at the card-table '” asked 
one. 

“Oh! itis that terrible fussy Lady Nightshade,” was the reply, in a voice 
so rich, so soft, that the tones trickled on my ears like music. 

‘Sir Simon Nightshade is the most inveterate gamester about town,” 
growled a gruff-spoken lady, whose thin, precise, sharp features were the only 
ones of the party distinguishable from our seat. “ Very few escape the Baro- 
net’s clutches; his poor wife always looks as if she had muslaid her mind and 
was engaged in a perpetual search for it.” 

“Oh! [am sure Henry will not play deeply to-night,” said the same sweet 
voice ; *‘ he has promised me, and—he—he was very unwillingly led away by 
Lady Nightshade.” 

** Promised! Ha! ha! ha! My dear madam, by ‘his time you should know 
at what rate to estimate such promises,” said the thin lady ; “ besides, Lord 
Burgate is never very loth to join a card party, and his powers of resistance did 
not seem to me to be very strenuously exerted.” 

A sigh escaped from the sweet-voiced lady. 
said she, in almost a whisper 

A short, feverish laugh trotted out of her tormentor’s thin lips as she exclaim- 
ed—** It is quite time, dear Madam, for you to resign your husband to clubs 
and cards, and every other possible or impossible coterie, where wives are for- 
gotten or neglected.” 

“*My dear Miss Sowerby,” interfered the third lady, ‘‘do not alarm her 
ladyship; her husband is just like other husbands, and you can know nothing of 
what we wives endure.” 

**T assure you,”’ grnmbled) Miss Sowerby, “that I have no inclination to 
know either what Lady Burgate’s, or any other lady's husband, is. I confess 
I do not know the temptation that could induce me to be a wife.” 

A silence ensued, when the old gentleman beside me, eyeing me closely, 
and perceiving that, like himself, | wasa listener, said, sotto voce—* Miss 
Sowerby is on the verge of fifty, and has been accused of offering herself and 
her one thousand a year to more than one man—Lord Burgate included, whom 
she used to pester so enormously with all sorts of petits soins, that he was fairly 
obliged to insult her; since when, she has been most bitter in her attacks on 
him and his beautiful wife; for no enemies are so severe against us as those 
who have formerly been our warmest admirers.” 

** Lady Burgate, then,” cried I, “ is the ci-devant lovely Miss Chariton, of 
River!” 

* Alas! yes, sweet lady,”’ was the answer 

** And is she not, then, happy? Is her husband still the gambler he was 
before marriage !” 

‘| am sorry to say that neither is she happy norhe reformed ; yet I do believe 
that he loves her well, and treats her kindly ; but this sad passion for play 
defies every control. He isa ruined man, and unfortunately his wife’s wealth, 
which no judicious restraints made solely her own, has been swallowed up by 


“‘T wish he would come,” 





As he ceased, the party behind us arose, and, just as they passed us, Lady 
Buryate turned her face towards us, and, for the second time in my life, | saw 
her. Dazzlingly beautiful, in her advance into womanhood, had she grown ,; 
tastefully apparelled, no dress, howsoever magnificert, could reuder more dis- 
tingoished a loveliness unequalled ; but there was yet a shadow on that fair 
brow—the careless glee of maidenhood had passed away, and in its place were 
the artificial smiles which the world teaches its votaries to put on, tocover the 
secret sadness of the heart. Her figure was larger, and gave promise of future 
maternity ; while there was a sober grace in her every movement that formed 
a striking contrast with the light and lively attitudes of the heiress of River two 
short years before. As she crew near, my companion arose ; when, recognis- 
ing him, she advanced towards him, holding out her hand.—* Ah! dear Ds. 
Evesley, isit you? Pray lead me to the card-room. I wish to go home, and 
Henry promised to accompany me.” 

I followed them, Deep in the (to me) perfectly recondite mysteries of some 
fascinating game, whose very name | knew not, I recognised the handsome 
Lord Burgate. So intensely occupied seemed the whole party, that the few 
intruders who entered that room were wholly unobserved. Lady Bargate ap- 
proached her husband's chair, and she saw at a glance—what was, in truth, 
| visible to less interested observers—that he had lost, and was still losing. 
Once she placed her hand getly upon his shoulder, when, turning round al- 
most fiercely, and perceiving who it was, he gave a short, silly laugh, and told 
her to go way, for he would soon join her. Presently, however, some disturb 
ance took place among the players. Lord Burgate, starting up, declared he 
was ‘* ruimed,” and would play no more. The party was broken up, and all 
was confusion. 

“ Lead me to the carriage, dear Henry,” whispered Lady Burgate, as she 
seized her husband’s arm. ‘“ Did you not promise me not to play to-night 1” 

** D—n !" exclaimed he, furiously ; ‘*do you not see that we are observed ' 
No preaching here, I beseech you.” 

She made no reply. Whether it was that words of unkindness, coupled, 
too, with an oath, were so new to her as to overcome her, or whether some sud- 
den indisposition incidental to her situation, accelerated by confusion and cir- 
| cumstance, caused the accident, I cannot tell, but [ saw her shiver violently ; 

and had not Dr Evesley darted forward to render assistance, she would have 
fullen on the floor. She did faint this time! od e e * 

I left London for Paris a few weeks after the incident I have just narrated 
had taken place, but previously to my departure I understood that such was 
| the embarrassment of Lord Burgate’s affairs, that both he and his lady had 
| retired tothe Continent. Thad beer about a month in Paris; it wasa cold 
j and disagreeable night in February, when, returning home to my apartments 
| inthe Rue Louis le Grand, I became entangled in one of the narrowest and 
| darkest streets of the Palais Royal, and suddenly came upon a group of people 
| collected before the door of a large gloomy house. A plaintive voice, whose 
| tones seemed familiar to me, was appealing piteously to the concierge for ad- 
mission, which he in vain assured herhe dared not grant ; and no sooner did I 
perceive that, among the people assembled round her, there was not one who 
stood her protector, than I made a step forward, demanding at the seme time of a 
| woman who stood near me, if she could tell me the nature of thr case.’ 

* Elle est folle, la pauvre,” said the woman; “ this isa gambling-house, 
}and she declares that her husband is detained there against his consent."’ 

** Let me go in, I implore you,” interrupted again the melancholy voice of 
the pleader, “ and save my husband.” 

Phat vorce-—I could not be mistaken. I stepped forward and beheld indeed 
Lady Burgate. She looked wild, wan, and wretched—her tall form, shrowded 
| in a large shawl, concealed the outlines of her shape ; but asad change had 
| already taken place m her countenance. Advancing towards her, and accost- 

ing her in English, I told her who I was, and entreated her to put herself un- 
der my protection. With a look of speechless thankfulness she unhesitatingly 
her arm within mine ; and before ] had time to reflect on what course to pur- 
sue, a loud noise from the mterior of the house reached us, and soon after the 
door was forced open, revealing to us a pale and ghastly figure, from whose 
head and neck streamed a current of blood. Rushing, or rather staggering 
down the steps, he fell at the feet of Lady Burgate ; but one glance sufficed 
to assure that unfortunate creature that the being who lay lifeless before her 
was her husband 

Brief and hurried details must sum up the sad narrative. Police officials 
were soon put upon the alert sbout us; seizures were made of desperate crim 
q inals and loaded dice and every other auxiliary resorted to bv the infamous were 
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the same insatiable vice that has doomed his own limited property. But hush !”’ | 








found. Lord Burgate and his frenzied wife were con 


veyed to their hotel, 
it was ascertained that the infatuated dupe of systematic villany, after — 


immense sums, had detected unfair play in his opponent, accusing him of the 


same in load and opprobrious language. A blow 

the mercy of his assailants, he was severely wounded, ere, forcing his way to 
the door, he burst it open, and fell senseless, but not dead, at the very feet of 
his wretched wife, whe had followed him unobserved to the precincts of the 
maison de jeu. 

Of Lord Burgate’s future life time only can tell the tale ; but I had seen the 
unforunate heiress of Kiver for the third and last time. The English rs 
of the following week detailed the sudden death of the beautiful Anne y 
Burgate, after a premature accouchement. 





GLIMPSES OF LIFE.—WE ARE HERE. 

“1 find myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded every way by an immense un 
known expansion.— Where am I !"—Harnis’s TREATISES. 

Should any on be stimulated by the vain ambition to originate a new reli- 
gion, or system of morality, perhaps he could choose no more appropriate foun- 
dation, than this trite, and undisputed, though unconsidered postulate.— We 
are here. 

It is hardly a hyperbole to assert, that not one man in a million knows that 
he exists. Wilful blindness to what we are, and where we are, appears a 
leading characteristic of our race, when viewed in connexion with the powers 
granted us to reflect on the ‘‘ wonders of our being.” 

Self-cognizance is the highest attribute of man, and most essentially distin- 
guishes him from the lower animals. ‘To the rational man alone is imparted 
that master science—of what they are, where they are, and the end to which 
they are destined.” It is for brutes to exist, for man to look at, to reflect on, 
his existence : thoughtfully to gaze on creation, and see himself and it, stand- 
ing opposed face to face. Not the most sagacious of animals, so far as we can 
ascertain, has in any limited degree the power to contrast its own nature with 
that of others. No dog or elephant ponders over a beetle or a worm, or on 
the world that surrourds them ; and considers and com ares their relative po- 
sition and power. This it is, to know existence—to look upon yourself; to 
reflect on the one, the one being thinking, and the infinite, the eternal, in which 
he lives and moves. He whoa can elevate himself above his fellows, to com- 
mand them, or above the subjects of their contemplation, to perceive and in- 
vestige te them more clearly and comprehensively than others, in proportionate 
degree arrests their admiration, and compels their respect , but to raise yourself 
above yourself ; to see yourself separated from yourself ; to look down upon your 
position in creation ; to view the “ feeble unit” in connection with the unseen and 
innumerable multitudes that people immeasurable space ; to behold with awe 
the ‘“ wonder of your being ;"’ to possess a second and a higher self, an invisi- 
ble and elevated me that surveys the outwardly apparent, aud beholds it form- 
ing one amongst the mass, sharing their emotions and acting from sympathetic 
impulses ;—on this magnificent power, the possession of man’s combined facul- 
ties, rests the signal elevation and the veritable signet of hamanity. 

But custom has dulled our perception of this our marvellous life, and the 
beauty of the world we gaze from, and the universe which surrounds us. Day 
succeeds to day, unfolding this scene of impressive interest ; but they pass un- 
heeded, and not till the spectacle is closed for ever, shall we remember we 
were there to witness it. 

‘They are but a few years of his life that the nature of man allows of free and 
comprehensive reflection : comparatively a few moments, in which he can step 
out sedately and calmly from the crowd, to look upon it himself, and the temple 
they inhabit. Inthe early days of youth, a shining tract of upland stretches 
before him, novel, and stimulating to hope, exertion, and investigation. ‘The 
spring of the youthful spirit, and his ignorance of results, restlessly urge him on 
to gain knowledge aad experience of the objects immediately surrounding him. 
As he reaches height succeeding height, new combinations, new views, excite 
fresh impulses to enterprise and achievement. From each elevation he beholds 
another towering above him, where the air seems purer, the objects more en- 
ticing. and danger and the love of exertion animate the eagerness of pursuit. 
But a summit is at last attained, from which no higher terrestrial object is be- 
held. Upwards, the eye encounters but heaven, and drooping downwards be- 
holds serenely awaiting him the Valley of the Shadow of Death. He has then 
reached the mid-way of life, and the period of reflection. A new eatotion is 
called into existence ; and life, emphatically life, and living, stand like a pic- 
ture before the enchanted eye. 


‘* We seem as in a trance, sublime and strange, 
To muse on our own separate phantasy.” 


This free, unencumbered glance we must submit but briefly to retain. Soon 
age creeps on us, like the aucurmn of the year, ‘* when each day comes later, 
and each night ¢ mes sooner,” heralding the approach of the long night “ that 
hath no morrow and no s:ar.””. ‘The mind becomes enthralled in the weaknesses 
of the body, and has to contend, too, with its own.  Intimations of separation, 
of flight, are not wanting, perturbing the clear energy of the mental percep- 
tions ; still, as we advance, the soul cleaves more closely to the body, as the 
body to the earth; our steps totter, and the ground slips from us. No objects 
in the high distance now; we have trodden the summits ; no concealment but 
in dark ravines, uninviting in their aspect. We feel our steps unwontedly and 
unwillingly accelerated ; startling, we try to check our speed, and with a 
nervous effort to gain our equilibrium and footing here, we find we have fallen 
there. 

It isthe possession of this faculty of reflection or self-perception which so 
greatly magnifies the marvellousness of life. The existence of a non-self- 
recognizing world would be an insoluble wonder, but a world recognizing 
world, is, 4s it must be, man being at once the object and the agent, beyond the 
power of human thought to encirc e ; the intellectual zenith, the point up to 
which we can only look, but in no degree circumspect. We look at ourselves ! 
ure amazed at our own being; and the existence of this amazement is a phe- 
nomenon displaying another action of the subtle reduplicating reflective power 
in mental organization. The mystery is the birth of the mind, which yet it 
cannot solve ; and so begets a thought which overmasters itself. Beings 
formed to feel astonishment at their owncreation! ‘This, perhaps, may be 
viewed as not the least striking proof of the existence of a Deity; for, if man 
was the natural product of natural causes, whence could arise the emotions of 
the mysterious and wonderful! It rather seems that we seek, though often- 
times blindly and unconsciously, for the unseen spiritual Creator, the elements 
cf whose being are distinct from our own. 

Of all solemn feelings, none are more potent than that which follows the sur- 
prised awaking of the mind to the vivid consciousness of irrevocably existing. 
** Whence came existence! Time, space, matter, breathing things! Why 
ain I haunted by the murmurs of crowds—visions of sunshine—busy forms— 
streets speckled with biped creatures '!—Whence came this mass of unlimited, 
never ending, reproducing, extending, and extermi ating creation! Why is 
there aught but a grey, blank, boundless nothingness?” 

No scepticism can blot out that troth, we are. Disbelieve in other worlds as 
we may, we canot disbelieve in earth. There may be but * a nutshell-full of 
matter” in the world, the more the marvel that it should contain un- 
numbered beings, each one capable of conceiving—or say, even giving name 
to such ideas as—infinite time, infinite space, infinite numbers. And, should 
these nottons be delusions, I repeat, the wonder is but still further enhanced ; 
for a delusion of such magnitude surpasses al! material reality. 

In some states of the mind this self-perception becomes oppressive. An un- 
speakable solemnity invests our consciousness of what 1s viewed almost as an 
appalling fact. The general belief of mankind announces that there is nothing 
so hopeless, nothing so impossible, as being once in existence ever to dissolve 
it. We would go back, we would rush forward,—in vain; there is no barrier 
—ay! but yet there is no escape. Even as -uch thoughts flow from the pen, 
the brain throbs under their solemn import; and the poor fingers with which 
we write become instinct with some unwonted power, and menace us with 
eternal duration. Once born, and forever We cannot escape from ourselves ; 
we have commenced ; and with commencement is inseparably conjoined a life 
of more or less duration, and a transit in o another state of being. 

In expheit grandeur at times, we behold unveiled before us the great world 
of existence. Inthe deep midnight our minds are updrawn to penetrate into 
the vastness which surrounds us. There is material silence, yet to the spirit 
the pulses of creation beat audibly, and fancy hears the whispering of the dark 
current of sleeping life, though seemingly motionless, yet ever flowing on, 
equally in the hours of night and rest as in daylight and activity, towards that 
ocean whose waves break ever, though silently. at our feet, in every period and 
place, and though invisib!e avd unheard, may engulph us im each succeeding 
moment oftime Anon, there comes upon ‘he ear and pierces the bram, the 
roar of wondrously peopled space. We behold the ball to which we are bound, 
careering on its course, lonely, yet amid myriads of fellow spheres, and the 
mind becomes agitated by the conflicting views of the harnan being, its deni- 
zen. Onthe one hand, we are struck by much that ts beautiful in the varied 
and sensitive emotions of the heart of man, the fine, and bodiless thought of the 
brain, wandering so far abroad; and yet, again, compared with the v-stness, 
the mighty and silent operations of the great outward world, the petty relations 
of human life seem poor and despicable ; ovr near neighbours may be restiessly 
consuming the night in malicious plottings of scandal and injury, or schemes 
for pueriie self-advancement, but the bright serene inbatutants of the spacious 
“halls of air” above us, whirl through their appommed orbits, reciprocating the 
most beneficent action, yet have exchanged no whisper since their creation. 
Weare here to behold these things, man rersus immensity. 

Following in the train of such speculations, the reality of our personal ex- 
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istence will come upon us with a sterner and a still weightier pressure. Many , 
things speak to us of that reality, and vain our struggles against it. We can. 
not cut off our past life; yet will the agony of remorse drive us almost to be- 
lieve there must be some means found to annihilate it, but st hangs behind us _ 
ever ; we cannot shut our vision on the future—it spreads before us still. The | 
one is a page engraven with characters we cannot obliterate, the other & leaf. 
on which we must write. No apathy, no indifference, no determined efforts to 
close the mind can shelter us from the absolute necessity of being, and dving, | 
or suffering, in every moment of every hour throughout infinity. h portion 
of commg time bears for us its thought, action, sensation, censure OF praise. 
As the future is the birth-place, so, deed, must it be the dwelling-place of 
anxiety. Howthe moments exult as they approach us !—from not one can we 
escape ; an omnipotent army, each fraction of which has a victim or a debtor 
in every individual on earth. © minute, omnipotent monarch! every breath- 
ing being submits to your power, trembles, or laughs, or weeps, or under some 
sensation yields to a domimion which we can neither rise above, nor sink below, 
nor be relieved from, by any stratagem. Impelled by an instinctive prophetic 
power, the poor helpless baby, with reluctant contortions, uttering its feeble cry | 
against the stern necessity—ushered into time, is ushered into eternity, and the | 
sweet oblivion can be found no more for ever. It has entered into an existence | 
from which, through a futurity without termination, there will be discovered no | 
opening for a departure. 

But to pass from these thoughts, and with more direct reference to the pre- 
sent subject; there are moments given to us when even such considerations 
can awaken no emotion. When the mind gains so total an enfranchisement 
from all individuality that our personal destiny can in no degree move us. The 
mental being realizing the glowing tranquillity of disembodied spirit, elevated to 
some imagiwary and baseless height, rests on calm sustaining wing, or, with the 
clear, self-supporting majesty of a fixed luminary, beholds the multifarious and 
multiplying operations of existence grinding onwards, ever turning up new 
forms from the old esements ; or, like a boiling cauldron, the surface of society 
appears in confused and unceasing motion, the bubbles bursting with incalcula- | 
ble rapidity as the new spring up in countless numbers. Again, these cold 
and merely mental perceptions are softened into the more genial aspects—the 
glancing sunlight, the transparent ether, aud the glittering landscape mingled 
with the crowding masses or the stragglers of humanity. The confused hum, 
the church bells, it may be, or the chirp of birds ascend, softly mellowed through 
the long avenues of fancy. How beautiful is earth, gazing from that aerial 
height! A circling sphere, clad in wondrous beauty ; green, golden, azure, | 
silver. The very words are music,—the choral song of Nature in her light- 
some moods.— We are there. 

And how we cling to it !—An atom conscious of existence, surrounded on al! 
sides by endless time, infinite distance: with thoughts that will travel into din 
regions, where footstep was never heard, nor corporeal eye can pierce ; re- 
turning to us too often laden with no certainty, no assurance—how we cling to 
it—our mother Earth! Woile, calm over all, and around all, hang the protect- 
ing heavens—beautiful ball! whence come you, or we here, to behold you! 
But man—pertinacious little bustling creature, tumbling about through space, 
meeting darkness and light, storm and quietude, the placid eve, the brilliant 
morn, restful night, and busy day—perversely shuts himself up, working sedu- 
lously in an atmosphere of his own suitable to his occupations ; aud through 
all this beautiful arrangement is borne on, unheeding what he 1s or where he 1s ; 
barren of gratitude, wonder, or awe.—Ah! we are a worthless crew. Even 
the horse knoweth his owner, but we, more akin to the other animal, resign 
ourselves contentedly to an intimate knowledge of our master's ervb. 

In the present siate of the human mind, with but few exceptions, smothered 
up as it isin cares for the daily wants, or fastidious desires of the time, our 
perceptions, even when some glimpses, of the vital truth of our being are ob- 
teined, are but transitory. When the intellect is aroused by some casual com- 
bination of ideas, formmg the ground-work of these glimpses, the light by | 
which they are perceived flashes through innumerable avenues, and the mental! 
eye has been too seldom disciplined by practice, vividly and continuously to re- 
tain the simultaneous impression from these radiating tubes. One by one the 
points of light are darkened, the avenues clo-e, a dull, misgiving shade steals 
over the mind ; the cold unsustained remembrance alone remains; and the vi- 
sion and the truth, so brilliant in their birth, hold their place but feebly and in- 
eTectively in some unheeded nook of memory 

But now the question will naturally arise, what benefit shall be obtained from 
the contemplation of this our mcomprehensible existence; of what practical 
utility can it be productive ! 

He who never felt the wonder of his being will never be impressed by its va- 
lue, nor experience the benign influence of its natural operations. The first 
great truth is, we are :—here, on this ‘‘broad-breasted earth, the seat still safe 
of all the deathless powers Unimpressed by the solemn weight of this con- 
viction, we sha.] never clearly distinguish any true thing. Blind to this mira- 
culous existence, we shall be blind to all it should accomplish. Overlook this 
primary reality, and we shall pursue but shadows, and our lives be as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

We are here in the presence and partakers of the Great Eternity, under 
whose majestic glance, surveying the result, we work through that portion al- 
L»tted to us in this sphere. Here, in a temple not made with hands—with souls | 
open to the most marvellous and subtle infuences—behind us a past stretching 
away into dim distance, stored throughout with the records of all the varied, 
thought-exacting, and, to us, as yet, wonderful produce of life;—the present 
is ours, with the conscivusness of living, active powers, and the faculty of | 
contemplating and appropriating their future fields of action ;—should not our 
unspeakable delight be, under such circumstances, to reflect that we are: that 
each one can say, so endowed and so placed—J am! Even were the material- 
ists’ creed a truth, our sojourn on this earth the only glance afforded us of | 
creation, and when we laid our heads down on earth’s lap we rose no more for 
ever ;—still, it were, or ought to be, considered a mighty booh, the spectacle of 
this portion of the great whole. Of this privilege every percipient and reflec- 
tive being, in whatever world or age, is in possession ; and perhaps, in his |i- 
mited area of time and space, beholds an epitome of all that exists. But man’s 
continued efforts seem to be directed towards struggling out of the realities of 
life into fictions of his own creating, devoid of nobility or truth,—out of the 
wonders created for him, into tawdry creations of his own. An unaccountable | 
love of the false and fictitious possesses his mind. Of old, it was a matter of | 
perplexity unsolved that men should love lies, as Lord Bacon says, purely “for 
the lie’s sake "’"—*‘ a corrupt love of the lie itself... The evil seems in no de- | 
gree to have abated. In the best, so environed, faney supports them but for a | 
few fleeting moments, fur in our daily life we have ceased to meet inthe ‘ re- 
gion of the noble and the true’ The works of God are despised, and we | 
erect fabrics of tinse] to engross our admiration and our whole being. We 
turn coldly from the glories around us, to glory in artificial desires, foibles, and 
fashions. We lose the sense of being in senseless non-being. We question 
eagerly only that which not beeth, andtrample on the being. The riches of 
creation are neglected for the dross of pounds, shillings, and pence, and the hu- 
man eye has become so dull and muddy in gazing on the sordid and the false, 
that we blink and cower away from before the words of truth and the aspect | 
of excellence. Meo and brethren, is it not almost an universal truth, that as 
morning succeeds to morning, we rise duly with prayers and thanksgivings for 
the deliberate purpose of grasping each what we can from our felluw-beings 
during the day ; and that we retire to rest, solemnly, and as a matter of duty, 
every night, to invigorate us for pursuing the same employment on the mor- 
nowt 

But todrop the didactic. Let us indulge in one more brief and whimsical 
view of this our habitation and its inmates, before quitting the subject 

We inquire diligently and minutely into the origin, rise, aud fall of states, of 
religions, classes, and governments; into changes of manners and cus'oms, 
the growth and decay of epochs that embrace peculiar aspects of humanity :— 
let us for a moment encircle them in one synoptical glance, and we bebold a lit- | 
tle bail perambulating space ; a very litle ball with a very little family, amid | 
the wonders of creation taking its solitary path ; its denizens inseparably bound | 
together and limited to mutual assistance. (For al! our fellow spheres are 
dumb to us, and much as we want to know, and much they might reveal, there | 
has as yet been discovered no means to convey No air-borne car can waft us 
to the shores we dream so bright in morning's star Jupiter, with its heaven of | 
moons, has no voice for us. The lurid atmosphere of Mars encircles wonders | 
we may not peep into. The benumbed Uranus, with its death-like aspect, at- | 
tracts us by some subtle, sympathetic tie—sad isolated sentinel on the outskirts | 
of our sysiem ; but circling ages will in ali probability bring us no nearer, so 
we must even entrust our good wishes to the winds of Heaven, having perfect } 
faith, that under some form they are not stintily returned to us; in this belief, 
Uranus! I waft you a friendly greeting ) 

Here then, on this litie landscape of life, glittering but briefly, and environad 
by the dim, solemn boundary of death.—this little family, instead of living in 
wonder and love, wonder and admiration of all displayed in the outer world, 
concord and amity with all they are so irrevocably united to—this very little | 
foolish family, for six thousand years have maintained an unceasing warfare, | 
not only in verbal wrangling, but with swords aud pop-guns, so that the very at- | 
mosphere is irrita'ed by perpetual jarring, and not unreasonably may be expect- 
ed to rebel against supplying them longer with the breath of life. Their most 
innocent employments are but a kind of leap-frog, where none rise but over the 
back of a brother, which must bend, and may break. Not unwisely might the | 
small community turn their serious attention towards Gevising Means to mode 
rate these discordant and unseemly proceedings, lest they become at last too 
irksome to the guardian spirits; and instead of dropping down quietly, on 
here, and one there, one now, and one then, into the arms of their ancient mo- 
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| helpless, and, it would seem, something worse. 


| ina common Danube boat 


| clerk cast his eyes on them—* Only 40 pounds weight is allowed !’ 


ther,—they be all at once brushed out rather 
their own little children are hurmed away to bed when too noisy and obstrepe- 
rous. 





HOWITT’S RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF 
GERMANY. 


We think this volume the most interesting of any thing that William Howitt 
has done. 






roughly and unceremoniously, as | 


| streams are beautiful ; but from one 





side of the roads are all that divide them from the fields, and in the South these 
are generally fruit-trees. The beauty of Germany lies only, or with few ex- 
ceptions, among ite hills. There, its woods and green vallies and clear 

of hills to another, extend only 
huge and open plains, marked with the road-side line of trees. The popula- 
tion is not scattered along, as in England, over hill and dale, in groups and 
single residences, of various grades and degrees of interest ; while the luxu- 
riant fences, the meadows and uplands charming with grass and flowers, old, 


It possesses all his well-known excellences, exhibits fewer of bis | half-hidden lanes, and trees standing here and there of the noblest size and in 


faults, and derives from its subject the attraction both of novelty and knowledge. | thé freedom of natural beauty, make the plainest part of the country enchant- 


In his former works of a similar natere he may be said to have done little more | ing. All here is open and bald 


than remind us: in The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany he teaches us. 
Io his * Rural Life of England,” or his “ Visics to Remarkable Places,” the 
novelty was the novelty of detail, or at best of local character: great part of 
these books only brought images to mind with whose general idea we were al- 


ing a well-known place and a total change of scene. 
It appears te us, too, that the execution is better. 





In the * Germany,” especially in * Rural Germany,” all is | appearance to an English eye. 
new, all is contrast ; and the difference is much the same as between revisit- | year, was that of ripening corn, but of different hues according to ite different 


A prominent defect of | those vast expanses which you see in the corn: 


the people are collected into villages of the 
most prosaic kind, and no geutry reside among them. In fact, what we call 
country-life in England is a unknown. ° . , 

“ Par and wide, the country, without asingle fence, covered with corn and 
vegetables, as seen from the heights which bounded it, presented a most gagrer 


Its predominating colour, at that time of the 


This is not planted in 


degrees of ripeness and the different kinds of _ 
arms of Northumberland and 


William Howitt was an endeavour to describe by a complete enumeration of | Lincolnshire, but in innumerable small patches and narrow stripes, because 
particulars ; a mode which often fails of effect, whilst it imparts a heavy and | belonging to many different proprietors. Some is also sown in one direction 


many there is less of the faalt, if there is nearly as much of the practice,—or, | 
what comes to the same thing, the fault, from the novelty of the details, does | 
not produce a smilar efiect. At the same time, there isan equal enthusiasm | 
for the beautiful, and an equal good feeling, with more of reason and judgment 
brought to bear upon things. At home, our author had only one case—the | 
positive ; abroad, he has two—the positive and the comparative ; for through- 
out @ great part of the work, either openly or covertly, we have England and 
Germany compared. 

The work 1s essentially a book of travels, though it consists of two divi- 
sions,—one containing a general description of German scenery, German cus- 
toms, and German life ; the other the narrative of a tour made to the principal | 
cities, spas, and picturesque places of the country. In the general deseription, | 
the topics handled by Mr. Howitt are the different circumstances that give their | 
character to in-door and out-of-door life, especially in the country, and among 
the middle classes, er such as occupy the place that the middle classes fill in | 
England ; but he also takes what may be called the incidents in the life of a | 
people,—as burials, weddings, amusements, and pursuits. In the narrative of 
the tour he follows the general custom of tourists ; describing what occurs in 
There is, however, a good deal of essential re- 
semblance in the two parts: the tour contains many passages of general re- 


trip 

One fault strikes us, though perhaps it may not be a fault, but a truth there 
was no escaping from: the impression left by the work is by vo means favour- 
able to the Germans; and the impression conveyed by the author is contrary | 
to that which the reality seems to have left apon his own mind, as well as con. | 
trary to what he wishes to impress. We therefore fancy that the more subtile 
characteristic spirit has escaped him, or that itis one very difficult to catch 
and convey toothers. This, however, is to be said for Mr. Howitt—the con 
clusion to be drawn from his description resembles that come to by Laing ; so 
that it probably is not his delineation, but his too good-natured judgment, which 
is in the wrong 

The root of much that is defective in the character of the Germans origi- 
nates in their government; which, as Laing observes, by doing every thing 
for them and not permitting them to do any thing for themselves, renders them 
Here is an mstance of passive | 


helplessness 
HOW TO FIND OUT THE ENGLISH IN GERMANY. 

“An American gentleman gave us a curious example of this slowness of 
action, and in fact mtroduced himself to us on the occurrence of it. We 
were embarking on the Danube at Linz, for Vienna, The steamer had not 
been able to get up to Linz from the lowness of the water. It lay at the dis 
tance of twenty English miles further down, and we must be conveyed thither 
The company had known this fact for three days, | 
yet ull the very morning not a stroke had been struck in order to put this boat 
in a fitting condition to carry down at least a hundred people, of all ranks and 
in very wet weather. It had neither a cover from the rain nor a seat to sit 
These had to be hurried up at the last hour. As we went on board, 
they were still busy putting down the seats, 

* On the plank down which the passengers had to descend into the boat, | 
moreover, stood up, a couple of inches, a stout tenpenny nail. This nail caught 
the skirts of every lady that went down, tore several of them, and over it se- 
veral gentlemen stumbled. The American was standing to see how long it 
would be before any one would conceive the idea that this nail must be knocked 
down. He said, he expected if they were all Germans, from what he had seen | 
of them from a year’s residence among them, it would go on to the very end 
of the chapter. And, in truth, so it appeared probable. One after another 
caught on the nail. Gown after gown went crash; but they were lifted off 
again, and the parties went forward Gentlemen stumbled against the nail, 
and cursed it, and went on. At length Mrs. Howitt’s gown caught: | disen- 
gaged it, and called to a man to bring his hammer and knock it down. Though 
1 said this in German, the American soon after came to me, and said, ‘ Sir, ex- 
cuse my freedom, but | know you are an Englishman.’ I asked him how he 
discovered that. He replied, * By the very simple fact of your having unme 
diately ordered the driving down of that nail.’ And he then related what | 
have stated above.” 

The vexatious formalities of the conveysnce-regulations for persons and 
goods seem to reach the ne plus ultra, especially by railway. Here is an ex- 
ample of 


upon. 


GERMAN RAILWAY-REGULATIONS. 


‘“* On the railway from Vienna to Baden no tickets are given out within the 
quarter of an hour preceding the starting of the train. We presented our- 
selves at the office at Baden half an hour previous. It had begun to rain 
heavily, aud crowds of disappomted pleasure-seekers stood at the window wait- 
ing for tickets. Only one man delivered them; and he, with most ominous 
coolness, every few minutes turned his eye onthe office-clock. At the mo- 
ment that the finger reached the quarter, he stopped, deélared the time wp, and | 
refused to deliver another ticket. 1t was in vain that the indignant throng de- 
clared that they had already, many of them, been waiting half an hour: he | 
only answered ‘ that was the rule—he did not make it,’ and the poor people | 
must wait vot only the quarter till this train went, but another hour or two for 
the next. ‘The quarter passed, and the train set out not ha/f filled, leaving the 
wretched crowd in the rain! Never was the beauty of German formality so | 
beautifully carried vut. 

‘* But at Berlin came the climax. At the railway-office, on accompanying 
our luggage, alist of five-and-twenty regulations was put into my hand, and 
which now lies before me. Several of these rules consisted of two or three 
great sentences, and none of the cleareste There was a good hour's work to 
explore the whole extent of this bill of pains and penalties, to see into what 
liabilities you run yourself, and in default of what formalities you could not 
goatall. If you were not sickly, you could not travel home though it were to 
save your life; if you were not in your place in the carriage ten minutes before 
the starting-time, or at the first ringing of the bell, you would be locked out 
Then, if you had not a right ticket, or had an andated ticket, or had by accident 
changed your ticket with a fellow-traveller, or had not delivered your luggage 
at the luggage-otfice half an hour before starting-time—all was full of penalties 
and losses; tll we could not help exclaiming— 

‘ Alas, what perils do environ 
The man who travels on the iron !’ 

And how was a foreigner ignorant of the language to avoid running his head 
agaiust all these provisos! As soon as my packages were in the office, the 
* These 
belong to three persons’ ‘Good ; bot here are ravre than 120 pounds.’ ‘ Very 
well ; throw outthat box. It can go direct to Heidelberg by the Frachtwagen' 
—the stage. ‘ What is the weight of it!’ It was weighed. ‘It cannot go by 
the stage ; nothing is allowed .o goby the stage under 40 pounds weight ; it 
must go by the Fahrende-post'—the packet-post, ata great price. * Well, 
then, clap on that carpet-bag ; I don’t want it.” A man was sent for canvass 
and string. The package was made heary enough for the stage-waggon ; and 
I imagined we had come to plain sailing The man put one trunk into the 
scales. ‘We are three; weigh them all together.’ ‘No,’ said he,‘ that is 
against the regulations,’ and he laid his finger on the 12th rule of my list. 
7, passenger is allowed to take 40 pounds free luggage with him; bot if 
two persons pack their luggage in one case, and it exceeds 40 pounds, it must 
pay just the same as if it belonged to one.’ Allabove 40 pounds pays as 100 
pounds ; that is, if you have 41 pounds, you pay for 60 pounds overweight— 
half a silver groschen per mile.” 

These sort of things are almost endless, and must form a grievous drawback 
to travelling in Germany. However, we are not writing for future tourists 
alone ; so we turn to more general matters 


THE COUNTRY IN GERMANY. 


“ Here you look in vain for any thing like the green fields and hedgerows of 
England, with their scattered trees, groups of beauriful cattle or flocks grazing 
in peace, and sweet cottages, farm-houses, and beautifal mansions of the gen- 











try. It is all one fenceless and ploughed field. Long rows of trees on each 


| literal character to the composition. In his Rural and Domestic Lyfe of Ger- | and some in another, with patches of potatoes, mangel-warzel, kidney-beans, 


Ke. among it, so that it presented to the eye the appearance of one of those 
straw table-mats of different colours which one has seen,” 


GERMAN PEASANTRY. 

‘In Germany the peasants are the great and ever- present objects of country- 
life. They are the great population of the country, because they themselves 
are the possessors. This country is, in fact, forthe most part inthe hands of 
the people. It is parcelled out among the multitude: and wherever you go, 
instead of the great halls, the vast parks, and the broad lands of the nobility 
and gentry, as in England, you see the perpetual evidences of ang agrarian sys- 
tem, The exceptions to this, which I shall afterwards point out, are the ex- 
ceptions, they are not the rule. The peasants are nut, as with ws, for the most 
part totally cut off from property in the sott they cultivate, totally dependent on 
the labour afforded by others——they are themselves the proprietors It is per- 
haps from this cause that they are probably the most industrious peasantry in 
the world. They lebour early and late, beeause they fee! that they are la- 
bouring for themselves. The women and children all work as well'as the men, 
for it is family work, nay, the women often work the hardest They reap, 
thrash, mow, work on the fallows, do any thing. In summer, without shoes 
and stockings, clad ina dark blue petticoat and a body of the same, or in 
other colours according to the costume of the neighbourhood, and with their 
white chemise-sleeves in contrast with their dress, and with their bair burnt 
of a singed brown, or into different hues, with the sun, they are all oat in the 
hot fields. Nay, you may even see women driving a waggon in which two 
or three men are sitting at ease smoking. They take the dinners to the fields, 
frequently giving to the lesser children a piece of bread and locking them up 
in the cottage ull they come home again, the older ones being at the school 
ull they jorn them in the afternoon 

** This would be thought a hard life in England , but hard as it is, it is not 
to be compared with the condition of labourers in some agricultural parts of a 
dear country like England, where eight or nine shillings a week, and no cow, 
no pig, no fruit for the market, no work in the winter, bat dependence for 
every thing on a master, a constant feeling of anxiety, and the desperate pros 


| pect of ending his days in a union workhouse, is too commonly the labourer's 


lot. The German peasants work bard, but they have po actual want. Every 
man has his house, his orchard, bis road-side trees, as wo have seen, common- 
ly so hung with froit that he is obliged to prop and secure them all ways, or 
they would be tora to pieces. He bas his cora-plot, his plot for mangel-wur- 
zel, for hemp, and so on. He is his own master; and he and every member 
of his family have the strongest motives to labour, You see the effect of this 
in that unremitting diligence which is beyond that of the whole world besides, 
and his economy, which is still greater.” 

This volume 1s illustrated by a variety of wood-cuts, of a character and 
freshness that bespeak their truth. they are not merely pretty pictures embel 
ishing the pages, but graphic facts aflurding substantive information, What- 
ever objects are required to be shown—whether a head-dress of an old castle, 
the features of the country or of the people, a merrymaking or 4 busial-ground 
—the artist has sketched them on the spot, and each is introduced in tte pro- 
per place : thus the cuts come in apropos, and are neither too few nor too 
many. 


COTTRELL’S RECOLLECTIONS OF SIBERIA, 

Mr. Cottrell, who appears to have a love of locomotion, and to have travelled 
over a considerable part of the habitable world, found himself at Moscow in 
1841, when the convicts, or, as he calls them, déportés, were starting for Sibe- 
na. As the commencement of their march is a sight, he went to see it, and 
was so favourably impressed with what he saw, and what be Acard, that an 
opportunity offering, he resolved to make a tour in Siberia himself. Having 
done so, he has given the world an account of his journey ; partly because little 
has been published of late years about the country, partly in order to dispossens 
the people of South-western Europe of the notions they entertain of autocrati- 
cal severity and the cruelties of a Siberian banishment. This, says he, so far 
from being a disadvantage to the majority of the déportés, is really beneficial, if 
they could only be brought to think so 

The reader who would follow Mr. Cottrell's route may take up a map of 
Russia, and running his eye eastward in a direct line from Moscow till he reaech- 
es the Ural river, it will fall upon Orenburg ; by which erty Mr. Cottrell pro- 
ceeded to Western Siberia, the region of his explorations His subsequent 
route embraced the principal towns and stations of ‘he country,—Omek and 
Semipolatinsk, frontier-towns on Chinese or Thibetian or Independent Tartary ; 
‘Tomsk, the head-quarters of the gold-speculators, who wash the sands of the 
Steppes for the precious metals, some of whom are millionaires, and a good 
many ruined men, irkustsk, the head-quarters of criminal convicts im the 





| Western division of Siberia ; Kiakhta and Marma-tchin, the respective Rus- 


sian and Chinese posts, where the overland trade is carried on, and Toubolsk, 


| which our traveller describes, though u is uot clear to us whether he went 


there. As Mr. Cottrell entered the country in the autumn and left « in the 
wiater, he did not observe it under the mos’ favourable circumstances; but 
he made good use of such opportunities as he had. He visited the mines, 
schools, and other institutions; he conversed with the merchauts and the offi- 
cials; and he picked up information from the few savans who are to be found 
in Siberia 

‘The attractions of the book are the novelty of its subject, a spirited but unaf- 


| fected style of description, and the earnes:ness and bonhommie of the author 


Its literary defect is the usual one—the personal narrative and the general con- 
clusions are not kept sufficiently distinct. Another defect, thoagh not of a 
literary kiad, is predicable of Mr. Cottrell: he seems less to have seen things 
with his own eyes than with Russian spectacles, and has not a very clear con- 
viction that there is a sentient world beyond the salon and buread of office. 
Feted and caressed by the authorities, apparently travelliog with « Russian, 
and living during ‘he greater part of his travels at the houses of offic! men, he 
was naturally d to be b Jin his conclusions of what he saw, and to 
have ail his derived information tinged by the mediurn through whieh 1 passed, 
even supposing it was not somewhat tinted by professors of diplomacy. Hence 
he saw every thing couleur de rose, and has perhaps erred a much on the fa- 
vourable side as the writers he accuses of prejudice end incorrectness have 
sinned the other way. 

‘This is rather strongly shown in his frequent panegy”¢ Bpon Siberian exile, 
where his occasional facts coutrast glaringly with pte general conclusions. 
Touching the Poles, and mere political offeaders, Mr. Co trell gracously duubts 
as to whether banishment toa place where the o* only grows oo the Southern 
boundary, and that stantedly, and where the oa! Hever sern, may not be a 
hardship as well asfelt as one. But the Kussiane—whether criminals, rogues, 
or vagabonds—very greatly unprove thew condition by a trip to Siberia; and 
most of them own it. 

We have often heard those who hsve been banished to Siberia, after they 
have been sometime established there. as8eTt bow much better them condition 
is, and that they woald advise their {riends at home, if possble to come out 
there by way of bettering themseives. Inapite of this,” he naively continues, 
“* there are every year a great nember who make thew caca pe and go back to 
Russia, with the great probability of ‘being discovered and knouted, and having 

c urney ovet in. 
r Ronee pond towed af phe» Mr. Cottrell remarks— 

* One would have supposed there could not be a better way of employing 
the criminals than on resd-making ; bat on our making this remark to General 
Rupert, he told us i would be necessary to treble his military force to guard 
them, and that would make the road rather an expensive one We cannot see 
why chains should 90t anewer the purpose as they do in other countries , as it 
is, a good many escape in the course of every year, ani perish in the woods by 
hunger, or are destroyed by the animals.” 

The fact seems to be, that beside the restraint of surveillance, enforced la- 
bour, often m the mines, the absence of kindred, and the love of home, the se- 
verity of the climate may be a source of dislike even to a Russian exile, who 
is not quite 80 well provided with material comforts as the magnates and their 
friends. Here is an example of the October delights of this paradise even in 
the Southern parts. 
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ample, the expedition to Khiva was, he says, undertaken in good faith, for 
the purpose of getting back the prisoners and preventing such kidnapping in 
future ; as is proved by the smallness of the force employed. His tale about | 


AUTUMNAL TRAVELLING IN SIBERIA. 


“We made our first journey en traineau here ; and bad enough it was in 


that way—on wheels it would have been impossible. The road was very ‘ t 
hart: Shag and lay through forests for eight or ten versts together, where this, however, 1s chiefly curious for the light it throws upon the extensive cor | 


‘ respondence which the Duke must have to carry on in his character of univer- | 
ee og toads et = nn se A ee tatistbathy bat te ee, ee go In pare og from Buckingham Palace scandals to expeditions into Tartary. It | 
the hen} dinate, oo coustanly rolled over and over; and three horses to « | 4s from Apsley Hou-e that the final jodgment pee: passed on 
light (raincau had the greatest difficulty in getting ap the long steep hills of . THE E£EXPEDI7T ION TO KHIVA. 
snow, where there were no solid footing for them. What we should havedone) = * Khiva is distant about six hundred English miles from Oresburg ; We road | 
with our carriage on such roads, we know not; and we had still a long jour- lying through oe inhabited by tribes of 1 neennane Santen to Russia. | 
ney before us, before we should come to any town where we could leave it The difficulty of obtaining a supply of water was so great, that che winter was | 
till our return from the far East, and to take it on the whole way was ont of | selected as the least unfavourable season for making the expedition. No ar- 
the question. The next day, a council of war was held ; when it was decwed | rangement which foresight could suggest or money could compiecte had been 
we should go on to Barnaoul on wheels, a distance of two hundred and eighty omitted ; and though the distance is so myo so convinced was the Em ror 
versts ; but the road was represented as good, and we were told we should find of the — they had to encounter, that he applied to the Duke of Wel- 
much snow, it being mostly over a dead flat Accordingly, the carnage was | ra ote is Opinion as to how the enterprise had been conducted. Although 
fortified with very strong ashen shafts, which were fixed all round it, so a# to oa e bad certainly never been in any country exactly of this description, 
force a passage through the snow in the case of need; and thus we started | his In ion experience bad taught hin to form so accurate a judgment na ron 
for Barnaoul. Bad as our journey had been for some time past, it was evident | the principal impediments, which were not easy to be surmounted, would be, 
we had not reached the maximum, and that every day the roads would be worse, | that in his reply tothe Emperor, he gave as his opinion that the expedition 
till the snow had settled down into solidity, which, in parts where there is little | had failed solely from causes which were beyond bis control. 
communication, requires some time, We had generally ten or twelve horses | The numbers of the troops engaged in this undertaking were very much 
the whole of this journey, and did not with all average above five versts an | overstated in the Commerce and other French accounts ; but it was certainly 
hear, more than ample for the resistance they met with. ‘I welve thousand camels 

“ Our first stage was mountainous ; bot after that the Steppes began again, | were employed to carry the baggage and matériel; and when the snow be- 
with driving snow and wind, almost amounting to what is called in this country came very deep, these unfortunate and much-enduring beasts perished misera- 
a burdn, or whirlwind, which is often fatal to travellers if accompanied with | ee from being unable to scrape with their feet down to the Brass, without 
snow in any quantity. Having tried the effects of fire, water, and air, under ed 1ich food they cannot live ‘The convoy set out by seven o'clock every morn- 
their most fearful forms, we are inclined to give the preeminence tn point of | ing; and the days being very short, generally halted by two, at which time 
horror to the latter. A burdn which overtakes you in a forest is less formida- | they often had not advanced above two versts. The ume lost in clearing away 
bie, because you cannot weil get out of the right track, and the only danger is | the mow and pitching the tents was so great, that the General, who never dined 
being buried alive in the snow. But in an open Steppes country, when it is | till he saw every thing in oder, frequently did not reure till midnight. The 
very violent, the snow which is falling becomes whirle round, and mixed with | cold, in the meantime, was excessive , so much so, that a flask of Irish whisky, 
that which the wind raises from the ground; so that, in broad daylight, the | which hung by the General's bedside, often froze. ‘The fiyst time that this 
driver connot see an inch before him, and does not know whether he is going | occurred, he accused his servant of allowing some one to steal it, thinking 
to the right or to the left Many fatal accidents occur in this way ; carriages the flask was empty The moaning of the camels is described to ns as pitiable 5 
being rolled down precipices, or men and horses frozen to death in the drifted | they perished one after another, till, we believe, not a hundred, if any, ever 
snow, which naturally collects round the only object which interrupts its course returned to Orenburg. ‘ , 
for miles and miles.” * The expedition was absent five or six months, and did not get much beyond 

» ap a's hee acne Sie the Emba, a river which forms the nominal Russian frontier, and not much 
CROSSING A FROZEN LAKE. above one-third of the distance they had to perform. During all this time, they 

“ The passage in sledges on the ice is agreeable and rapid ; the point where | had but one skirmish with an enemy ; who was soon satisfied with afew rounds 
it is crossed is not quite sixty versts, which is sometimes performed in two | of grape-shot, which, however, only killed two persons. The Russians, though 
hours and a half; and the view of the surrounding mountains is imposing and | they lost all their camels, did not lose half-a dozen men or horses ; and we 
majestic, There are occasionally small fisscres in the ice, and particularly in | have heard a General of Cossacks give it as his opinion, that if only Cossack 
ee: when — rt oth mp Sa mee — oe —e had been used, instead of camels, they might have succceded in reach- 
midable to an unhabituatec traveller, but as the horses and ther vi © | ing Khiva. 
thoroughly practised in getting over them, there ts no real danger. When the * The commander of the expedition was General Perofski, the Governor of 
crack is small, the horses jomp over them without stopping, when they are | Orenourg, a province larger than France, and one requiring the most active 
large, planks are laid across #0 as to form a bridge, which is made and unmade j and able head to manage it successfully. We made his acquaintance in the 
in an instant, the planks being carried for the purpose, and dragged behind | summer of 1840, at the reviews at Krasno Selo, and should imagine him to be 
the sledge. If the fissures are too large even for this, 4 bridge 1s made of | 4 yan of five and forty ; one who has seen a great deal of service, and whom 
large blocks of ice, which they cut off from the side of the opening, and the | we heard invariably highly spoken of. When the failure of the expedition was 
driver, with a sort of leaping-pole, jumps over the chasm. He then fastens On | known at Petersburg, and the General was summoned to give his account of it, 
other similar blocks from the opposite side. The bridge is clearly none of the it was commonly supposed he would fall into disgrace. 1t was, however, so 
most secure ; but the horses are unharnessed and passed over first, and then | far from being the case, that General Roccasofski, who was Governor of Oren- 
the carriage is pulled over as rapidly as possible by ropes. Sometimes it oc- | burg in his absence, told us that he had seen the Duke of Wellington's letter 
curs that a horse, going at full speed, is ater “4 sudden — in the oh | to the Emperor, which he forwarded to General Perofskion his return, and on 
which, instead of cracking, has become soft and porous; the driver in that | which he had written that it was the greatest eulogium that could be passed on 
case jumps on his back with great quickness, erawls over him, disengages him | him, inasmuch as he had only failed from impediments which the Dake had 
in an instant from the sledge. and as he is blown, pulls him out by main force given his opinion were insurmountable. He added, moreover, that the Genera! 
before he has time to struggle and sink ee in eoatig bog: - order to | had done all that a good man and able commander could have effected under 
blow him more effectually, he throws @ slip-knot round his neck, and craws it | the circumstances—he had saved his army ; and we know that such an opinion 
as tight as possible, so as to deprive him of the little breath he had remaining. | coming from such a quarter, had the greatest weight in St. Potmisbuns, and 
Having lugged him out, he harnesses again as quick as lightning ; and the | was received with the greatest gratitude by the person most interested in it 
whole operation does not take him more time than it does to relate the manner | General Molostof, an officer who had spent the greater part of his life out of 
of extricating him.” - . Russia as Aid-de-camp to the Prince of Wurtemburg, who returned about this 

—_ oo — at -+ Cottrell - — ‘talal any’ peblie time from meen a the 1 eer leave to accompany the — 
care taken by Kussia in the education of persons who are to Hany pubic | asa volunteer. e dined tete-a-tete, and went out shooting several times 
employment, especially the diplomatic. Here is an example of a public estab- | with him during our stay at Orenburg, and from him we heard the details as 
lishment of this kind at Omek, above stated.” 

STATE-EDUCATION BY RUSSIA. | 

“There is another military school for Cossacks only, and the boys are des- 
tined for a different career in some respects from the others, We may safely 
defy any country in the world to produce an establishment in any way superior 
to this; our only doubt is if it is not too good for those who are brought up in 
it, considering what their future destination is likely to be. It consists of sixty 
boys who are noble, and a hundred and twenty common Cossacks. The build- 
ing is handsome ; the dormitories most comfortable, far more so than Long 
Chamber at Eton; and their dinners, of which we have partaken, excellent 
The boys are taught drawing, algebra, languages, history, and fortification 
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COMEDY ON HORSEBACK. 
La Comedie a Cheval, ou Manies et Travers du Monde Equestre. Par 
Albert Cler. Paris. 

The Parisian press has not recenily produced a more amusing bro- 
chure than this: 1 teems with pleasantry both of the pen and pencil, and ad- 
ministers the cutting-whip with equal liberality to horse and horseman. The 
folly principally lashed is the absurdity of the author's coun'rymen, who must 
fain me amorphose themselves into Centaurs and Phaetons, ride races, hun: 
the first class, who were all under seventeen years of age, studied principally foxes, chase steeples, institute jockey clubs, wear buckskins and tops, leap 
the Oriental languages, and are intended’ for interpreters and agents in the | fences, and break anarsal necks, all in neat? ager det iar sere and-bred sport- | 
East. We were told by General Schramm, who has the superintendence of | '"S and galloping neighbours, the English. The Frenc hmen of the present | 
the school, that most of those who composed the first class understood Mongo. | ®Y resemble, it appears, the geatleman gen ioned in the Spectator, who could 
lish, Arabic, and Persian, and have also native youths to teach them th. patois doa thousand things better than anybody else, but he was the worst horseman 
of the Normandic tribes. We saw boys of twelve years of age go through | '" Europe, and accordingly he piqued himself exclusively on his riding. : 
their French lesson ; which they pronounced and wrote from dictation with |  ™. Albert ¢ ler CoS One eae 6 Vignente an & apo that over-ra'ed quad- 
great fluency and accuracy. Several of the specimens of their drawings ruped the horse itself. He quotes the high-flying GOSCHPCION of Buffon, * la 
which we brought away show great talent: and, as we before said, our only | Piws Noble conquete que homme ait jamais faite est celle de ce her et fougeux 
doubt is, if they have not too many comforts, and are not educated a little above | animal,’ &e., and he broedly insinuates thet had the great rh: torical vetural- 
their sphere. 


| 
| 

ist ever bestrid so much as a pony, be would have been less warm in his eu- 

“ We cannot, however, wonder, when these pains are taken in the wilds of | logy. | 
| 

' 

| 








Buffon is considered as the origina‘or of allthe fantastic stuff in cireu- 
Siberia to educate bovs for the services they are to perform as men, that Rus- lation as to “le cheval moral ;” painters, poots, novelisis, and the whole tribe 
sian diplomatic agents should be so superior to ourown ; and the habit of think- of horse-fanciers, being in a conspiracy to inves’ the horse with every weet 
ing such a preparation must have created carnot fail to give them great advan- | ‘* $4Ms wy rles restorateurs parisiens, qui s’obst nent a lui preter lee quaiites 
tages as negotiators and general agents.” du bifteck!"" Mistaken views upoa eque strian matters are particularly dan- 
. : gerous; fallacy ishere a fracture. A simple-minded man reads that * the 

SIBERIAN CELLARS. horse is as docile as he is courageous, a mode! of self-control, a creature that 

“ At Vakutusk the inhabitants have cellars in all their houses, made in the | penounces his own be ng—to exist entirely at another's will,”—on the faith oi 
frozen grownd, precisely as we make ice-houses in this country, In summef, | M Buffon, the simple man trusts ‘himself to the saddle, and is scarcely seated 
when the heat is as excessive as the cold is in winter, they place all their fresh | pefore be is piiched over the neck of his sent mental charger inte maternity. 6 
provisions, such as milk, meat, and fish, in these cellars, where every thing be- | fate which M. Cler calls in the ad of the painter to present in all its fearful 
comes frozen in two hours. ‘They likewise construct their graves in this man | truth tothe eyes of his readers. He then enuwerates and combats five preja 
ner, excepting that they make large fires above and burn the holes in the ground. | dices on the s biect of horees. Far from admitting. the borse to be nat orally 
In these they might easily keep their deceased friends, without going through | brave and warlike, be siigmatizes him as the veriest poltroon iu the asimal 
the process of embalming them, ina perfect state of preservation for any length | kingdom. ‘To the objection that the horse has held from the earliest times a 
of time. Should this ever be done, it may afford new subjects of conjecture, | ¢ j) nguisbed place in martial operations, he replies, * !e cheval est brave—par 
after a lapse of a thousand years, perhaps as interesting then as the Egyptian | peur!” Itus certain that m cig¢gumstances of extreme danger the horse is so 
discoveries now are to us.” overpowered by his fears as to be incapable of any etlort for his se f-presery 
SIBERTAN FOWLING. } tron d 

S Shooting after our manner is never practised here. If a peasant sees any | conflagration at Liverpool, several hors s were stated to have been burned to | 
one shoot flying, he stands with his mouth open, staring with astonishment, not death in ther sta’ls, woul an ass, lodged in the same stab e, m ide bis ¢ scape 
at the skill of the sportsman, but at his folly in expending so much ammunition, | through the flames and ruins with no further damage than a sing:d tail and a 


Phis has been often exemplified in cases of tire In the la‘e terrible 


which is exceedingly expensive, on a single bird Ile believes, as is really the littl scorching of his long ears. : ‘ 7 ' . | 
case, that mote skill is required to shoot with jus rifle that carries the smallest | | der the ancient monarchy of France, the art of r ling formed an indispen- 
quantity of powder, and a single bal! about the size of swan-shot, with that ex- | sable part o! tue educailo. oO her pr nees and nobility, and the government be- 
traordinary precision necessizy so as not to perforate the fur. In this, per- | ing entuely in the grasp o! the aristocracy, stutesmanship { horsem inship | 
haps, they excel any pe ople living: if they do shoot, though they prefer to trap | went hand hand The pity was, that the reigning power a not es ski ful | 
even the black-coek, gelinottes, ar d coq de bruyére, they always strike the bird | » the poluical as m the equestrian menage ; it sat so awkwardly o1 the back 


on the head, and this af distance of twoor three hundred paces. They snare | of the ration, and used the whip and spur with so litle discretion, that it en- 
even the double becaese,®@ bird hardly known in England, of which there are | raged, instead of subduing, the mighty avimal, which at length went off in | 

: } silo lo > ne . n 
periodical flights in Rossiaand Siberia, and which are in ovr estimation sope- | full revolutiovary gallop, and flung its imbecile rider. Ober powers then 


_ } y . he - . maml 
rior to any sort of game we &re acquainted with. When they shoot, they ap | jumped into the vacant saddle; but the author observes, that the popular | 
- : , "f — } = oni . aft » 
proach the object first on «ll-fours, and then crawl on their stomachs till they | classes, un ike their predecessors in authority, held the reins of administration | 
are at a proper distance fur tring They have usually two rests to their rifle, | with far more alnlity than the reins of their hor-es. Many of the political par- 


] 
which they fix in the snow or ground when not frozen, and having taken a svoady | remus fc 


j 1 T ¢ for i} | 0) étoit neu tt ws - , | * Selina Bawanl ademy ng th 
aim, rarely if ever miss lo ay Englishman these rifles do appear, to be sure, | of instruction for the stable; but 1 éton on peu tard,” a truth which ts la | bition of the Royal Ac acemy durt ig ta 


thesmost extraordinary machines, and few would have the courage to use them. | di illustrated by a sketch of the Abbe Sieyes on horseback. We are 
They prove, however, that success depends much more on the skill of the | cold that Rob spierre, as well as Siéyés was forced to govern on foo * This 


sportsman than the excellence of his arms, which, indeed, we have long since | redoabtable conven ionist, who made France tremble before him, could neve 


crously 


a 


found out in many other countries. We had with us one of Lancaster's tube- | obtain the mastery o! a simple quadruped.” ; I 1793, the equestrian circus in 
guns, for which the amateurs would have given more than the prime cost, but | Pars presented a piece, called tue * Parad de Rognole',’ a Gascon ta lor | 
more oft of curiosity than for use. The eommun rifle-barrels are made at To- | who passes thr ugh @ series of grotesque tribulations on horseback. This per } 
bolsk, are very heavy, and have a very small bage, The grooves are round in- | formance was denounced and suppressed as an msulting allasion to the misad- 
stead of perpendicular, and the ball, which i» cag instead of cast, is forced in | ven'ures of Robespierre on the same animal. In a chapter on * la littérature 
and the edges rounded off in ramming down. Thelock is large and awkward- | chevaline,” an ancient French work is mentione d, the author f w rich, M. P u- 
looking, the springs on the outside, that of the eockelumsy and not tempered - | vinel, 1s Famer usly characterize dasa “ veri/able la Fontaine en bottes fortes.’ 
the whole machine works so slowly, that you may see the trigger stop and move According to this Fontaine m top-bvots, hore exercis is the best form fi 
on again during the progress of the cock towards the pan. The charge does | the mind, a evelopes ail the virtues” But, better still, he aserbes t | 
not contam Hity grains of powcer In the eventof a spnng breaking, ! rt of r g a power that may well be called mirculous, that of bring 
chasseur readily replaces it by one of wood, generally of Jarch, which answer g truth to the ear of kings! “ Sire (sa 1 he to his pupil, the young 
his purpose equally well, and he is thus independent of the gunmaker. W Louis XII[I.), i y a encore, en la cavanere une c! tres digne de} 
all these imperfections, as we have s aid before, they rarely or never miss, and | remarque et tres necessaire pour les grands To's, C est qu a ipart 
always hit an animal whose fur is precious through the muggle, Rifles of this | ces hommes, et meme ceux qul sont desiines leur ense gar la vertw, 
sort cost here twenty-five roubles, powder five roubles a pound, and lead is also | les flat eat le plus souven Mais si en cette science, je voulois flatter | 
dear.” ' V. M., jawros Aonte qu'un animal sans raison m’a serou de fa levant | 
Ac -ording to Mr. Cottrell, Ex Push ambition is as mus a gbear in Rus ‘ et par consequent G mm delite oar oe pour 9 efi e "encoure cet 
sia as\ hat of Russia is to us; and, he thinks, with as much reasor For ex- | inconvenient, elle ne trouvera mauvais, sii! t @ i j veri | 











From this it would appear, says M. Cler, that a and princes are only fiat- 
tered on foot, never on horseback ; but poor M. Piuvinel was not after all 

wholly guiltless of adulation im practice, for he was wont to address his royal 
pupil in such terms as these, “ If your Majesty would deign to pat your horse 
into a trot’—*“ If I might presume to supplicate your Majesty to be pleased 
to gallop” However, why should we smile a these courtly formulas of 1618 

when we are told that a celebrated chemist, performing some experiments be- 
fore Charles X., spoke as follows, ** Sire, si votre Majesté veut bien le per- 
mettre, ces deux corps vont avoir l’honneur de se cousbiner devant elle.” ” 

The author has so little mercy for his countrymen of the present dey as to 
quote the following ridiculous mistranslation of a passage of Virgil, m a work 
entitled * L’Application de l’anatomie a |"équitation,’ the prodvction of several 
learned professors, and used :n al] the royal colleges. The wounded horse of 
Mezentius is thus described by the poet,— 

Tollit se arrecturm quadrupes et calcibus anras 

Verbera', effusumque equitem super ipse secutus 

Tmplicat— 
which is thus rendered into French prose; ‘“ Le cheval se cabre ; et frappant 
air des pieds de derriere, il tombe la téte la premiere sur son cavalier qu'il 
renverse |’ 

Tie “ Anglomania,” we are told, has imported into France the comprehen- 
sive word sport, and excited the ambition of half the French youth to qualify 
themselves for the title of “sportsman.” Here, asin many other instances 
(s«ys the author.) the rage for imiteting the English is quite preposterous. 
Frence ought to reflect that * le sport” can only be successfully cuitivated in 
acoun'ry which, like Great Britain, puxhes the passion for horses to the length 
of fanaticism, which is, m fact, nothing but a vast stable, and which, above all, 
possesses une artstocratie Cresusienne, reckoning a great number of incomes of 
a hundred thousand pounds a year or more.” But none of these conditions are 
to be found in France. The Frese: have no gout for horse-flesh (except when 
it takes the form of bifteck) ; their taste is at most en affectation, or the man‘a 
of the hour; but the, crowning incapacity is the absence of the *porting for- 
tunes of their insular neigh: ours, although we can assure M. Cler there are not 
quite so many English sportsmen as he imagines with rent-rolls of a hundred 
thousand per annum. 

Some of the side-blows levelled at the English are just enough, but others 
are unfair. ‘The Anglowanva is stated to have been pushed to such a length 
that some of the French dandies “ fout branir les dents, afin d’avoir un point 
defressemblance de plus avec les véritables Anglais” We believe the tooth- 
brush 's more in use in Enylacd than in France. ‘The mistake m another pas- 
sage, however, is merely ludicrous :—** En Angleterre, tout le monde, sans ex- 
ception, monte a cheval. Les dames font leur visites a cheval, ac¢ompagnées 
d'un domestique. Les représentans du pays empioyent aussi d’urdinaire ce 
moyen de locomotion, pour se rendre a leur siége parliamentaire. On voit 
toujours a la porte de la Chambre des Lords, et 4 celle des Communs, une cen- 
taine de chevaux de selle. Les avocats vienneut au palais a cheval, en éperons 
et la cravache 4 la main; les graves professeurs des universités eux-mémes 
se piquent d’étre de fringants cavaliers ; la jurispradence se montre au petit 
galop : la philosophie execute de gracieuses courbettes, et la théologie eara- 
cote.” Thisis droll enovgh, and sufficiently near the truth, were it not that 
the illustrator has given a fine picture of English lawyers, and professors, trot- 
ting in full costume of wigs and gowns, boots and spurs, as if undecided be- 
tween Chancery Lane and Tattersall’s, or a course of divinity and the race- 
course. We have seen pranks of various kinds played in this capital of ours 
by grave men of all pr fessions ; but M. Cler and his illustr.tor have seen more 
than we have 

The chapter on “ le steeple-chase Francais” is excellent ; “ Ceci n'est qu'une 
notice nécrologique !”” 

In place of discussing the question whether horse-races have any real utility, 
M. Cler relates an anecdote. He tells us that while Kourchid Pacha governed 
central Arabia, a party of English gentlemen, who had some thorough-bred 
English horses, challenged the Bedouins toa race. The challenge was ac- 
cepted. The Englishmen then required a delay of forty days, to prepare, they 
said, their horses. ‘The Arabs, whose coursers were always prepared, could 
not comprehend what this meant, and they laughed at the proposed condition, 
while they assented to it. ‘The forty days expired, and the parties came to 
the ground appointed. ‘‘ How many days shall we run?” demanded the Be- 
douins. The English were astonished in their turn, but at length replied — 
* We shall run for an hour.” Atthis the sons of the Desert laughed louder 
than before, and refused to engage in so insignificant a contest. ‘ And is it 
for a course of an hour,” they cried, “ that you demanded forty days of prepa- 
ration?’ At this moment there appeared two little fellows, in leather breech. 
es, boots, and red jackets, as thin as laths and pale as famine, leading by the 
hand two moving machines, which with difficulty were recognized to be horses, 
for they were muffled with cloths from their noses to their hoofs, and nothing 
but their eyes to be seen. The curiosity of the Arabs kept their risibility in 
check ; they examined these extraordinary animals from head to foot, and in- 
quired of their owners what those two great beasts were intended for. ‘To 
run with your horses,’ was the answer ; ‘to show you that the horses of Great 
Britain are the first in the world.” The Bedovuins were displeased ; they 
thought the Englishmen were jesting at their expense. But they could not 
help asking one question more ; the meagre little fellows in top-boots excited 
alltheir wonder. ‘“* In what part of the world,” said they, “did you pick up 
such outlandish beings! May we make bold toask how you name the ani- 
wat’ ‘To which the Britons, scorning but pitying the ignorance of the Dc- 
sert, answered that the animals alluded to were the jockeys, natives of the 


’ 


| same country with themselves, kept expressly to ride the English racer, and 


submitted to a corresponding course of training. The surprise and contempt 
of the Arabs was at its height; they positively refused to oppose either their 
horses or their men to creatures whom they designated Mascara. 





THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
(From the Standard ) 
The fifth contract for erecting this national and truly magnificent work has 


y 4 . } ) 
just been entered into, and Messrs. Grisse!] and Peto are again the successful 
competitors. This contract or portion of the work is by far the most important 


that has yet taken place, embracing as it does the Victoria Tower, the Royal 


| Gallery, the House of Lords and Commons, with other important and necessary 
| adjuncts thereto. The following particulars have been obtained :— 


fhe Victoria Tower, or Royal entrance, necesserily occupies the first posi- 
tion in the-arrangement, whether as regards the order of description or the mag- 
nitude of its structure, which perhaps will be one of the richest and most gi- 
gantic specimens of Gothic architecture that this or any other country can 


| boast Beneath this tower the Royal entrance will be formed, presenting an 


area of 60 feet square, into which the Royal and other state carriages will be 
enabled to drive with the most perfect ease, turn round at the foot of the Royal 
staircase, and depart at the entrace onthe south side. The upper stories of 
the tower will be used as secure depositories for public records and state docu- 
ments. The external square of the tower will be 78 feet at the principal floor 
level, from which point it will be ornamented with the richest specimens of 
Gothic sculpture to the height of 240 feet, reaching to the base of the four 
crowned turrets by which it willbe surmounted. ‘The entire height, from the 


| bottom of the tower to the top of the turrets, will be 300 feet. 


It is believed that the ceremony of laying the first stone, the foundations 
having been completed, will take place in the course of the ensuing week, and 
that the first stone of the Victoria Tower, so designated in honour of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, will be selected for that event. 

The Royal entrance-hall or vestibule is the next object of interest included 
in the pre sent contract, and will be approached from the right-hand side of the 
tower, Itading from the principal staircase to the Royal Gallery. 

Forthe Royai Gallery, the next in order, no pains have been spared on the 





| designs to render this portion of the edifice of surpassing richness and magai(i- 


cence. The upper part of the walls will be of the most elaborately-sculptured 
designs of Gothic ornaments, while the lower portion of the wails is divided 


linto compartments intended forthe reception of the most exquisite sub- 
t the necessity of completing their education for the state by a course | jects in fresco painting, several specimens of which were placed in the exhi 


past season, and excited general ad- 
miration. ; . 

The Royal Robing room will be next approached from the Royal Gullery, 
and will strictly harmonize with the fittngs ard ornaments of the latter. It 


| will be a most splendid apartment, 40 feet in length and 30 feet in width, im- 


mediately adjoining the House of Lords, with entrances for the Sovereign on 
each side of the throne 

The Bishops’ Robing-room, a large apartment on the right-hand side of the 
Robing-foom of Her Majesty, will be appointed to the use of the spiritual 





peers. 
' The House of Lords comes next in the order of arrangement, and will be 
sityate on the principal story, preserving a level throughout with the old floor of 

hen’s Chapel, so that the entrance for the peer may either be obtained 
along the corridors from the river front, or by that leading from Old Palace- 
yard The size of the House of Lords, as wel! as that of the House of Com- 
mons, will be reduced to the smallest possible limits compatible with the re- 


qeired accommodation, and to give them that form and arrangement which w I 


Sr. Step 





ifford the greatest number of sitt 


nearest to each other and to the Speaker, and be the most convenient for carry- 


ngs in the smallest space, bring the members 


ing on the ordinary routine of business 
The two houses wil be placed-as nearly as possible im the centre of the 


whole mass of buildings, this being considered the position best adapted for 
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dations; for easy access from the various entrances and ap 8, public and 
private ; for security from noise and disturbance ; for allowmg their form and 
size to be exactly fitted to the wants of each house ; for the purpose of light- 
ing, warming, and ventilating in the most convenient manner ; and for making 
any modifications or alterations in them which may be thought desirable with- 
out deranging the general plan and elevations. 

It has been thought proper to avoid placing any members’ seats under 
the galleries, as well as any seats whatever behind the woolsack or the Speak-— 
er’s chair. 

From the House of Lords a spacious lobby and corridor will lead directly to | 
the great centre hall, immediately under the centre tower. This hail will be a | 
large apartment, of a circular form, and 60 feet in diameter, and the principal | 
public approach to the committee-rooms from it willbe by a broad flight of | 
steps to a large waiting-room on the first floor, from which there will be a direct 
and immediate access to the committee-rooms of each house, and to the offices 
connected withthem. When the Houses commence their sittings, and the 
daily business is at an end, the public may retire either by the principal stair- 
case or by that which will lead to Westminster Hall. The central tower will 
rise in an octengular form, and will be 270 feet in height. 

From the central hall, proceeding northward, willbe the Commons’ corridor 
and lobby, leading to the House of Commons, with the residence of officers in 
that division on the east side of New Palace-yard 

Attached to each house of Parliament will be refreshment-rooms and offices, 
and the approaches for the Sovereign, the members of both houses, and the 
public ; the clerks’ avd other offices are so arranged as to be wholly independent 
of each other, with the means of making them entirely or partially in commu- 
nication 

The members and officers attending committees, it is arranged, may go or 
retarn by private staircases communicating with their respective houses and 
offices. 

The whole of the official residences will have separate external entrances 
and staircases ; the principal floor of that for the Speaker will be expressly de- 
voted for state levees or Parliamentary dinners, and will be titted up ona scale 
of great splendour. 

The libraries and committee-rooms of each house are placed towards the 
river, for convenience of light and freedom from noise and disturbance, and 
the former are so arranged on the principal floor as to be en suite, with the 
power of extending them at pleasure, by mcluding the adjoining committee- 
rooms. 

The ancient chapel of St. Stephen, the crypt, and cloisters are preserved , 
over the crypt the spacious apartment will form the inner vestibule to the 
houses of Parliament, to be called St. Stephen’s Hall. This hall will be fitted 
up in the same style of ornament as the Royal Gallery and the corridors, with 
the introduction of choice subjects in fresco painting 

Another important feature wiil also be found in the construction of the two 
houses for the purpose of a complete and thorough ventilation. This depart- 
ment has been placed under the superintendence of Dr. Reid, who, after a va- 
riety of trials of different plans and experiments, has adopted a mode of venti- 
lation by which not only the houses of Parliament but every apartment and 
office connected therewith may, it is said, be regulated at pleasure. It is pro- 
posed that the three great towers shal! be made available for this purpose, and 
from a certain height that the masonry of them shall be hollow, and pierced in 
several places for the reception and egress of air. According to the state of the 
wind air might be received from the Victoria or clock towers, which will occu- 
py the northern and southern extremities. ‘I'he form of the Victoria ‘Tower 
has been already described; the clock tower will also be of the square form, 
finishing spirally, and of the height of 270 feet. The airthus obtained will be 
forced by machinery through the vaults under the body of the whole edifice, 
thence it will be discharged by means of chambers to the body of both houses, 
extending to the Royal Gallery and the main and entire portions of the build- 
ings. After passing through the various apartments, the air will be received 
by means of perforated ceilings into chambers to be fitted above the roofs, and 
will be carried off up the central tower, 

The works that are a ready in progress ou the eastern or river front are in a 
great state of forwardness, and will, when completed, extend to 870 fect in 
length. The ground floor embraces repositories aud offices, and the principal 
one, the Lords’ and Commons’ libraries, committee-rooms, the conference- 
hall, and public and private corridors. The south front will be 340 feet long, 
that portion next the river being appropriated as the residence of Sir Augustus 
Clifford, the Usher of the Black Rod. The opposite front, on the northern 
wing, will comprise the residence of the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
the sergeant-at-arms, and other oflicers. 

The external works of the first and principal stories on the river front, in- 
cluding the Lords’ and Commons’ river entrances, are nearly completed, and 





| skimmed along the capacions bosom of Father Thames. 






THE SHIPPING ON THE THAMES, “ 

Gradually the revolations of the wheels became more and more rapid, until 
the vessel had attained her fall speed. Beautiful was it to behold the spray 
which proceeded from the Arwoins “we neighbourhood of either paddle-box, and 
pleasing was it to witness the noble swell which the vesse! left behind her as she 
threaded her way through the forest of ships and the multitudes of skiffs and 
other nameless floating articles, which lay in motionless repose, or swiftly 
On either side were 
crowds of vessels from all countries and climes in the civilized world. The 
aspect of the shipping was imposing inthe extreme. It resembled a wooden 
city erected on a liquid foundation; and yet the wooden edifices resting on 
this watery basis, were as secure as the brick and mortar renges of building 
which lined either side of the river, and whose foundations were deeply laid 
inthe earth. As the steamer glided through the Pool, she met and passed nu- 
merous vessels, bearing the flags of all nations, with their pennons streaming 
inthe sir, Some of these vessels were in full sail, and just starting for every 
quarter, and for the farthest corners, of the globe. Others were returning, 
after long, eventful, and perilous voyages, from the most distant regions of the 
habitable earth. Some of the former were, in all probability, commencing a 
voyage which they were not destined ever to terminate, or rather which they 
were doomed to terminate by being suddenly engulphed in the ocean; while 
some of the latter vessels had been menaced with that disastrous fate. In other 
words, the sailors and passengers in some of the outward-bound had, though 
they suspected it not, a watery grave in reserve for them; and the sailors and 
passe ne in some of those which were just reaching their haven, had narrowly 
escaped being consigned to a final resting place at the bottom of * the deep. 
deep sea "—Joseph Jenkins, a new work by the Author of ** Random Recol- 


lections.”” 


———— 
CURIOUS RESEARCHES IN PHTHISIS (CONSUMPTION) 

Rayer asserts that he has ascertained the following facts respecting this dis- 
ease. It is, of all chronic diseases, that which is most common to man and ani- 
mals. In man, and the other mammifera, the tuberculous matter is readily 
distinguished from recent pus; in birds its characteristics are less marked ; 
and in lower animals still less so. Pus, however, in the mammifera, and espe- 
cially in the horse, after a long persistence in certain organs, undergoes suc 
cessive changes, in the course of which it sometimes assumes the aspect of 
tuberculous matter. The internal softening of tubercles is not attributable to 
inflammation ; but their external softening is, on the contrary, most commonly 
by the inflammation of the adjacent tissues; and almost alw ays the tubercular 
matter is mixed, in the latter case, with globules of pus. The calcareous con 
cretions seen in the lungs of man and animals must not always be considered 
as tuberculous. They are often, in man and in the horse, the residue of puru- 
lent depos't. Phthisis is, in our climate and in France, by far the most fre- 
quent chronic disease in animals the natives of distant countries. It attacks 
not only animals from warm, but others from cold climates, as the rein-deer, 
&c. It is comparatively rare, however, in the solidungula and carnaria; and 
the horse and dog are much more subject to cancer than phthisis. The bony 
disease presented by the monkey tribes, particularly those of South America, 
when suffering from phthisis, appears to be analogous to the deformities, swell- 
ings, and spongy softening of the bones in phthisical and scrofulous children 
Similar diseased alterations are observed in the bones of carnivorous animals 
transported hither. Phthisis, though hereditary, is seldom congenital, even in 
a rudimentary form. ‘The seminal fluid of phthisical persons is remarkably des 


titute of animalcula.—Medical Times. 
ee 
Ear'y Treatment of Insanity —!t is not only of great importance that the 


medical man should direct his attention to the moral and physical treatment of 
the premonitory stage of insanity, but it is essentially necessary that the pa 
tient should be induced te avail himself of professional assistance at the mo- 
ment when he experiences those incipient aberrations of mind which are the 
certain precursors of serious cerebral mischief. How much human wretched 
ness might be avoided, if those who are thus unhappily afflicted could be in 
duced to reveal the first approaches of mental disorder! At this period of the 
disease, a slight course of medicine, a temporary seclusion from home 
wecks travel in the company of an experienced and intelligent medical man, 

would, in many instances, be all that was necessary to restore the mind to 
health. ‘To further the object I have in view, I would suggest the propriety of 
forming establishments, distinct from lunatic asylums, for the rece ption of pa- 
tients labouring under the incipient stage of insanity, where they would be eub- 
jected to that course of treatment which their individual circumstances re- 
quired. As long as so strong a prejudice exists against the ordinary and re 
cognized receptacles for this class of patients, it will be difficult and indeed 
fruitless to attempt to persuade a person, manifesting only the premonitory 
signs of mental disease, to voluntarily icarcerate himself in a madhouse ; and 





the decorations are of the most extensive character. The northern and 
southern fronts are ornamented by elaborately-sculptured niches in which 
are placed statues of the various kings who reigned in England prior to the 
Conquest 

Along the whole eastern front, immediately under the principal floor windows, 
is an ornamented band, on which is displayed in strong relief, in old English 
characters, the names of every sovereign who has reigned in England since the 
Conquest, commencing in chronological order with William the Conqueror, and 
terminating with that of William LV., and above each are the Royal arms ol 
England richly sculptured. 





THE DUKE OF FITZJAMES AND M. DUPIN [ainé. 

Not far from M. Berryer, there was but lately another Royalist of a good fa- 
mily, but who had all the right in the world to be a Royalist. He had, I was 
told, a noble head, a serene look, an appearance of mingled dignity and sin- 
cerity. He was indeed a nobleman, and in his generous veins flowed some 
drops of the Royal blood of England With much intellect, an enlightened 
mind, an easy elocution, a simple, natural courage, he was called the Duc de 
Fitzjames. Only to see him—his head raised, his decided step, at once 
haughty and easy—you would recognize one of the types of the old French 
nobility which are disappearing never to return. The Duke is called James, 
after that King of England who reigned in the chateau of St. Germain by 
permission of Louis the Fourteenth; and indeed King James was his ancestor. 
He was by birth a Duke and Peer of France under the legitimate King; but 
when Royalty had passed, the Duke thought there was no longer a Peerage in 
the country—that these two inheritances sustained each other; and that, the 
legitimate King exiled, it was necessary that the Peer of the kingdom should at 
least leave the Palace of the Luxembourg. He then became a citizen and a 
landlord. However, after a little reflection, M. de Fitzjames changed his 
mind, came to the conclusion that it was gr inting the enemy too great an ad- 
vantage to abandon his party, and entered the Chamber of Deputies Thus 
placed among the newly-made masters who governed France, M. de Fitzjames 
represented alone the ancient aristocracy which is vanishing day by day; he 
had its elegance, its wit, its irony, its generosity, its good sense full of inge- 
nuity, its exquisite manners, its diction somewhat heavy but yet clear and lucid. 
In the midst of this hail, filled with citizens of all classes, he had preserved 
that exquisite politeness which forms such an impassable barrier between a no- 
bleman and his inferiors: in the Chamber he acted like a well-educated man 
who did not wish to annoy any one, but who, at the same time time, would not 
be annoyed himself. When he did the Chamber the honour of addressing it, 
M. de Fitzjames was quite at his ease, and spoke with the most delightful free- 
dom. He showed a grace exceedingly careless, but atthe same time so deli- 
cate, that his hearers must have been very badly educated not to be pleased 
with it. In a word, when in a slow quiet voice he repeated to the Cham- 
ber a speech made beforehand and learned by heart, the great fear of M. 
de Fitzjames was to pass for an orator. Thus, when he was eloquent, and 
this happened often, it was always without knowing it, and above all, without 
wishing it. 

Whoever wished for a striking contrast with the Due de Fitzjames, would 
certainly have chosen M. Dupin. M. Dupin! he is the rough, obstinate, vio- 
lent, haughty citizen. He is so happy to have attained the point of teaching 
the world! He is so proud of his power, so pr id to see the highest heads 
bowing before him! He is so filled with his own importance! He is called 
Dupin, Dupin lainé. Speak to him respectfully—as for him, he respects no 
one ; speak to him with trepidation—he fears no one. He 1s familiar even to 
insolence. I am told. that one day when he was with the King, he struck 
Louis Philippe’s shoulder; upon which the King, who is almost as great a 
lord as M. de Talleyrand, said, pointing to the door, ** Sortez !”" M. Dupin 
did go out; but the next day he was at the King’s petit levcr, humbly asking 
after his Majesty’s health. 

This man, who is one of the most eminent men in France, is full of contra 
dictions. He possesses every kind of courage, and every kind of weakness 
He is an orator, he is a buffoon; to-day Cicero, to-morrow Odry ; he passes 
from the quosgue tandem to punning, with admirable facility. He  prouder 
of his old lawyer's gown than the Duc de Fitzjames was of his mantie orna- 
mented with fleur-de-lis as a Peer of France He has a common, ordinary ap- 

sarance : the smallpox has literally ploughed his face: the peasant oi the 
ener was not worse dressed. nevertheless, thus built and covered, the Pro- 





yet, when patients have overcome these objections, and have allowed them 
selves to be deprived of their liberty, much good has resulted.—F. Winslow's 
Health of Body and Mind 

Crooked Answers 
demanded a friend of a spendtlirift. ‘“ By always enlarging them,” was the 
reply. During a rehearsal at Covent Garden, the prompter pettishly exclaimed, 
Mr. Wewitzer, I wish you would pay a little attention.” ‘ So I am, as little 
as I can,” rejoined the actor. “ I beg your pardon,” said a gentleman, cour 
teously saluting another in a coffee-room, ‘ I don’t immediately recollect your 
name; but I think I have had the pleasure of meeting you somewhere.” 
**Nothing is more probable, for I very of en go there,” replied the party, re- 
turning the bow, and resuming the perusal of his newspaper. A medical man 
asked his legal adviser how he could punish a footman who had stolen a 
canister of valuable snuff. ‘‘! am not aware of any Act,” replied the lawyer, 
“that makes it penal to take snuff.” 

Mainzer's Singing Classes.—Last week M. Mainzer, who had returned from 
an extensive tour in the provinces, and in Ireland and Scotland, attended a 
meeting of the great singing class, in the theatre of the London Mechanics’ 
institution, Southampton-buildings, which is conducted by Mr. Stephens, one 
of his assistant professors. The theatre was crowded by the pupils, to the 
| number of nearly a thousand, and several eminent musicians, and gentlemen 
|} who take an interest in the cause of popu! ir instruction, were present. M 
Mainzer, when he appeared on the platform, received an enthusiastic welcome 
|from the pupils, and, when the applause subsided, addressed them at con 
siderable jength, and, in that strain of simple eloguence for which he is so re- 
markable, gave a sketch of the exertions which he has made during several 
months in establishing his system in the principal towns in the United King- 
dom ; exertions which have been attended with signal success, and promise to 
produce important benefits, not merely in 4 musical, but in a moral and social 
point of view. His visit to Ireland was paid on the earnest invitation of the 
apostle of temperance, Father Mathew ; and nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the account given by M. Mainzer of the salutary results of their joint la- 
bours. In Scotland his success was astonishing. He received the most 
zealous support from the most influential inhabitants of the Scottish capital 
M. Mainzer concluded his address by explaining the arrangements he had made 
for continuing and extending his classes in the metropolis, which appeared 
highly judicious, and eminently calculated to promote his objects. Several 
beautiful choruses were then sung by the whole body of the pupils, with a pre- 
cision and effect which showed that their tuition had been ably conducted by 
Mr. Stevens, to whom a vote of thanks was moved by a gentleman among the 
| pupils and carried by acclamation 





Remuneration for Magazine Contributions —Sixteen or seventeen years 
ago magazine writing was much more profitable than it has been for some time 
past. The proprietors of the leading periodicals rarely at that time paid a con 
tributor, possessing more than the average tact and talent, less than twelve 
guineas per sheet. Tue average rate of remuneration for contributors of the 
frst class, was sixteen guineas per sheet , while those who possessed an aristo- 
cratic title, in addition to their talents, and who consented to let their names be 
attached to their contributions, were paid as high as twenty guineas per sheet 
Nor was the high rate of remuneration given for contributions to popular peri- 
odicals sixteen or seventeen years ago, the only inducement which literary men 
had to tura their attention to that kind of writing; there was then a great pro- 
bability, provided the writer possessed versatility and talent, of gett-ng one's 
name on the list of stated contributors. It is now far otherwise in both res- 
pects. Three and four guineas a sheet only are given for articles to one or 
two of our magazines which rank high Five guineas, in the instances to 
which I allude, are the maximum amount of remuneration. One or two other 
periodicals give ten guineas where they gave twenty. As regards the stated or 
even frequent insertion of one’s articles, that is now out of the question, unless 
where private influences are brought to bear. The secret of all this is ex 
plained by the fact, that sixteen or seventeen years ago there were but few 
competitors in the magazine field, now it is overrun with persons ambitious of 
distinguishing themselves in that department of literature.—* Joseph Jenkins,” 
anew Work, by the Author of “ Random Recollections ” 

Fires at Sea.—We have seen acopy of a memorial addressed to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, by J D. Hancorn, Esq., of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
sugvesting the employment of carbonic acid ges a8 a sure means of extinguih- 





cureur-Général de la Cour de Cassation carries his head high, and more thon 
once has asked, in 4 low voice, if M. d'Aguesseau had as good manners as he 


Finally, he has his fits of devotedness and courage ; he has his days of true and (vity than atmosphere air, a 


sincere modesty, his moments of self-denial. His life is etrict, studious, quiet, 
and creaitable. Tosee him, you would recognize a man of probity. He hes 
all the virtues of the family, and all ::s fanaticism.—Jules Janin 


ing are on shipboard. As every well informed person is aware, combustion 
cannot exist in the presence of this gas, which, being of a greater specific gra- 
id, consequent!y, much heavier than the ascending 
flames, might be easily spread in volumes over the entire surface of a ship, and 
would, by its own weight, descend upon any inflamed substance in the hold or 
elsewhere, and. as it Mr. H. shows that sufficient 


were, emother the re 


** How could you manage to contract so many debts '"’ 


3l 





and enters into an explanation of the manner in which he would carry his pro- 
posal into effect Any proposed means of extinguishing fire on shipboard A ar 
obviously be of certain efficacy in order to its being useful ; and we therefore 


conclude that Mr. Hancorn's simple and infallibl i 
be probably adopted by ship-owners im Nara Dc eh alia 


_ RENE AW BIO. 
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r, William Howitt, has recently imposed u him- 
self a difficult but interesting task; that namely of describing the “ Roral 
and Domestic Life of Germany” and of giving “Characteristic Sketches of 
its Cities and Scenery.” When we consider that country, its geographical 
peculiarities, and its people, it will be admitted that the author's undertaking 
is a bold one, perhaps too much so for a mere wayfarer, and that it will be 
more charitable to estimate his production by its intention than by ite per- 
formance. That the Germans must ever be an interesting nation to contem- 
plate by Englishmen and Americans, is reasonable enough, when we reflect 
that from them we are descended, and that the basis of our political instita- 
tions ** must be sought for in the woods of Germany.” Many an ancient cus- 
tom still retained under modifications, and of which the origin has become 
obscure or perhaps lost altogether, finds its elucidation in examining something 
of a similar nature in that extensive region ; many a habit, principle, mode and 
train of thought, must seek for its source there ; and in short it is as reasonable 
for us to trace back into Germany the beginnings of the operations of the mind 
in their peculiar bias, as to travel up the banks of an important river in order 
to be geographically correct with regard to its original spring. 

The critic, in alluding to that part of Mr. Howitt's labors herein, which treate 
of cities and citizens, speaks but slightly, and deems that the author is either 
flimsy orcommon-place. This is hardly candid. It is troe that there is hardly 
a city in Germany that has not been described again and again by intelligent 
travellers, and the different phases which the people prevent have been trans- 
ferred through the note-books of itinerants to the knowledge of readers. But 
these phases are as numerous and as changeable as the figures in a Kalei- 
doscope ; there is always something new to deseribe, and, even of the old, a 
truly origmal observer may see matters and persons through a different medi- 
urn, with @ more poetic vision, or under more romantic circumstances 


That very popular write 


Atany 
rate, new remarks on old subjects may serve either to correct error or point out 
fluctuations 

But the author's tastes have led him in the direction most useful to his 
roaders whilst it was most agreeable to himself. He is a pedestrian by inelina- 
tion, and not unfrequently he starts aside from the beaten track of the travel 
ler who pursues his course by the road-book. He plunges into the forests, he 
rambles in the valleys, he seeks out the recesses of Germany; here he ex- 
amines primitive life, and sees much, at this day, of what were German mat.- 
ners centuries ago. He revels in scenes like these, and he describes them so 
vividly that the mind perceives them as distinctly as the eve could sean them. 
Having an eye for nature, and a heart alive to all the most kindly feelings of 


humanity, there is a fine glow spread over the whole rural and retired scenes 





as he depicts them, and we accompany him in thought, with a freshness and 
i alacrity which knows no relaxation until he finishes the scene and incident in 


| hand 


a few | 


| [tis with no common satisfaction that we prosent our readers, in another 
part of this number, with an article upon @ subject which is bot too rarely 
touched upon, We allude to “ Glympses of Life,” and the writer moat forei- 
| b'y introduces his subject by giving for bis motto ‘* We are here!" Now, how 

ever startling this self-evident trath that we are here, when thus markedly pro- 
pounded, we believe that there are millions who never attained to the mental 
consciousness of the feeling which so simple a proposition is calculated to elicit, 
; much more that the question should have ever arisen as to whence, how, or 
| why we are here. ‘The far greater portion of mankind seem to proceed through 
life as if by impulse, pursuing their avocations and ordinary duties, ready 
enough to answer to the hilarious remark * well, here we are,” as a piece of 
commonplace, but remaining utterly unconscious of it as a great moral trath, 
although it is well calculated to conjure up the most ynportant and urgent con- 
siderations, 

We had recently a favourable opportunity of pointing out the probability 
that even the lower animals do not act solely upon impulse, The leetare of 
Archbishop Whateley shows us that there may be glimmerings of reason even 
if this be so, it becomes doubly incumbent on man, the lord of the 
brute, to acquire that higher quality of his nature to the best effect, m order to 
continue and uphold the dominion over the inferior creatures, es well as to 


in brutes 


strenghten his rule over himself. ‘The writer of this excellent paper observes 
in effect that man is the only earthly being that contemplates, compares, and 
exhibits consciousness of existence, the lower animals at best have not any 
reasoning powers beyond those concerning matters nearly allied to impulses 
and instincts. Hence then, the questions which most immediately bring us to 
‘* Glympses of Life’’ are, whence, how, or why we are here. As moral and 
responsible agents these are questions which we cannot blink, because, being 
enquiries which naturally and of right point to responsible duties and feelings, 
to cast them aside is to be guilty of moral turpitade It is an essential pro- 
perty of the mind to enquire, to examine, to affirm or to reject; and in all 
such enquiries and examinations as involve practical results, we cannot merely 
affirm and refrain from action, without violating a law of our existence, or with- 
out incurring @ fearful responsibility. 

The writer of the article bes shewn forcibly the period at which reflections on 
this subject ought to be strongest, and at which we have a right to expect their 
most frequent recurrence. Youth, he informs us, does not reflect, for the 
moral consciousness of existence has not yet been developed. The mind and 
the physique in youth are equally elastic, earthly enjoyment is then greatest 
and purest, all is new, and the ardour and eagerness of youth i# after happiness 
derived from without. Old age is not the best suited for it, for at that period 
the mind is apt to dwell on the past, on those who are gone, on the worldly ad- 
vantages or disadvantages which have attended the general caret, on the du- 
plicity of some, the selfishness of others, and on the enfeebled and debilitated 
condition of the health and strength contingent upon old * The mental 
faculties themselves have become weaker, the temper of 1 inind more or lees 
disordered ; and not unfrequently the “ we are here’ » instinctively shunned 
through the attendant consequence that soon “we all be not.” But in the 
strength of middle age, the question may well be entertained, dwelt on, exam- 
ined ; the duties which we owe to others, to ourre!ves, and to One greater than 
all these, should thus strongly prompt us to beneficial and eflective action, not 
only personally, but influentially and authoritatively whensoever either can be 
brought to bear. In short, as involving Teflection, we know not a more im- 
pressive text than “ We are here.” 


The Harpers have just issued the 157th volume of their valuable Family 
Library. It consists of Frazer's “ Mesopotamia and Syria,” an able volume 
from en eminently qualified band. Mr. Frazer has condensed 





an 
quantity of useful mformation within the space of one small volume; he bes 
assisted the chronology of 4% Obscure period, pointed out the relative valoes 
of ancient authorities, give Very succinct accounts of the progre-sive history 
of those regions which form his subject, and is entitled to the highest praise 
for the manner in which be handles the manners, customs, institations, laws, 
productions, capabilities, climate, &c. &c., which are so essential to the full 
and complete compilation of a work on such a subject. Add to all this the 
countries themselves create a peculiar interest in the mindsof mankind gene 
rally, as being the most ancient seats of abode of the human race, from which 
also the germs of political and social government have expanded and have be- 
come ramified in so many directions and modifications. It will well repay every 
reader to exammme this clever work attentively. 
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CRACKNELS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BY Bon Gavttien.—[Concluded. } 

At lovers’ perjuries, they say, Jove ; and if we were to believe poets 
and romancers, * the beautiful sex,” as Mr. Benjamin D'Isrseli calls them, are 
daily contributing not a little to the merriment of the facetious Thunderer 
According to bis showing, your true verse-spinner is the most lucklers of swains 
that ever split his unmentionables in prostrating himself at the feet of beauty . 
and the number of refusals he receives would be enough to break the heart of 
the most stoical tax-gatherer that ever handled beil-pull. Janthe, Medora, 
Claribel, Madeline, Adeline, and Marguerite, (the latter, by the bye, we be- 
lieve, on our soul, tokeep acigar shop in Oxford Street,) are all equatly fair 
and falee. ‘This is in the course cf nature, and the legitimate exercise of fe- 
minine caprice. We have suffered in this way ourselves, at least half-a dozen 
times, til! our heart had attained the eallosity of a rhinosceros’ hide, and we, 
therefore, pity no man, who aljows himeelf to be similarly befooled. But there 
is a peculiar atrocity in the circumstances which gave rise to the following 
poem, that stirs even the Dead Sea of our sensibilivies. The lady, in this in- 
stance, appears to have carried on a furious flirtation with the bard,—a cousin 
of her own,—which she, naturally, perhaps, but, certainly, cruelly terminated, 
by marrying an old East Indian nabob, with a complexion like curne powder, 
innumerable lacs of rupees, and a woful lack of liver. A refusal by one’s cou- 
sin is a domestic treason of the most ruthless kind; and, assuming the author's 
statement to be substantially correct, we must say, that the lady’s conduct was 
disgraceful. What her senrations may be, on reading the following passionate 
appeal, we cannot of course divine : but, if one spark of feeling lingers in her 
bosom, she must, for four-and-twenty hours at least, have litle appetite for 


mulligatawny. 
THE GILTED GENT. 
BY THEODORE SMIFZER. 
Comrades, you may pass the rosy. With permission of the chair, 
I shall leave you for a little, for i'd like to take the air. 
Whether "twas the sauce at dinner, or that glass of ginger beer, 
Or these strong cheroots, | know not, but | feel a little queer. 


Let mego. Now, Chuckster, blow me, ‘pon my soul this is too bad ! 
When you want me, ask the waiter, he knows where I’m to be had. 
Whew! This isa great relief now! Let me but undo my stock, 
Resting, here beneath the porch, my nerves will steady like a rock. 


In my ears [ hear the singing of a lot of favourite tunes— 

Bless my heart, how very odd! Why, surely, there's a brace of moons! 
See, the stars, how bright they twinkle, winking with a frosty glare, 

Like my faithless cousin Amy, when she drove me to despair. 


Oh, my cousin, spider-hearted! Ob, my Amy! No, confound it! 
I must wear the mournful willow,—all around my hat I’ve bound it. 
Falser than the Bank of Faney,—frailer than a shilling glove,— 
Puppet to a father's anger,—mminion to a nabob's love! 


Is it well to wish thee happy? Having known me, could you ever 
Stoop to marry half a heart, and little more than half a liver? 
Happy ! D—--—-! Thou shalt lower, day by day, to suit thy lot,— 
Thy china clay all turning to the common kind of gallipot. 


As the husband is, the wife is,—he is stomach-plagued and old ; 
And his curry soups will make thy cheek the colour of his gold. 
When his feeble athe is sated, he wili hold thee surely, then, 
Something lower than his hookah,—something less than his cayenne. 


What is this! His eyes are pinky. Was't the claret? Oh, no, no,— 
Bless your soul it was the salmon,—salmon always makes him so. 
Better thou wert dead before me,—better, better that I stood 

Looking on thy murdered body, like the injured Daniel Good ! 


Better, thou and | were lying, cold and timber-stiff and dead, 
With a pan of borning charcoal underneath the nuptial bed ! 
Cursed be the bank of England's notes, that tempt the soul to sin! 
Cursed be the want of acres,—doubly cursed the want of tin! 


Cursed be the marriage contract, that enslaved thy soul to greed ! 
Cursed be the sallow lawyer, that prepared and drew the deed ! 
Cursed be his foul apprentice, who the loathsome fees did earn! 
Cursed be the clerk and person,—cursed be the whole concern ! 


And so on through a general commination, which extends to half a dozen 
stanzas more, ‘This sweeping system of anathema may be consonant to what 
the philosophers call a high and imaginative mood of passion, but it is surely as 
unjust as any fulminations that ever emanated from the Papal chair. No doubt 
cousin Amy behaved shockingly ; but why, on that account, should the Bank 
of England, incorporated by royal charter, ag the most respectable practitioner 
who prepared the settlements, along with his innocent clerk, be handed over to 
the uncovenanted mercies of the foul fend! No, no, Smifzer, this will never 
do! Ina more manly strain is what follows :— 


Oh, ‘tis wel, that I should bluster,—much I'm hke to make of that ; 
Better comfort have I found in singing, * All around My Hat.” 
But that song, so widely plaintive, pells upon my British ears. 

’T will not do to pine forever,—I am getting up in years. 


Can't I turn the honest penny, scribbling for the weekly press, 

And in writing Sonday libels drown my private wretchedness ! 

Oh, to feel the wild pulsation, that in manbood's dawn | knew, 
When my days were all before me, and my years were twenty-two. 


When I smoked my independent pipe along the Quadrant wide, 
With the many larks of London flaring up on every side. 

When I went the pace so wildly, caring little what might come, 
Coflee-milling care and sorrow, with a nose adapted thumb. 


Felt the exquisite enjoyment, tossing nightly off, oh heavens ! 
Brandy atthe Cider Cellars, kidnevs smoking hot at Evans’! 

Or in the Adelphi e:tting, half in rapture, half in tears, 

Saw the glorious melo-drama, conjure up the shades of years! 


Saw Jack Sheppard, noble stripling, act his wondrous feats again, 
Snapping Newgate’s bars of iron, like an infant's daisy -chain 

Might was right, and all the terrors which had held the world in awe, 
Were despised, and prigging prospered, spite of Lawrie, spite of law 


In such scenes as these I triamphed, ere my passion’s edge was rusted, 
And my cousin's cold refusal left me very much disgusted ! 

Since my heart is sere and withered, and [I do not care a pin, 
Whether worse shall be the better, who shall dose or who shal! win 


Hark, my merry comrades call me, bawling for another joram, 
They would mock me in derision, should | thus appear before ‘em ; 
Womankind no more shall vex me, such at least as go arrayed 

In the most expensive satins and the newest silk brocade. 


Vl to Afric, lion-haunted, where the giant forest yields, 
Rater robes and finer tissue than are sold at Spitaliields, 
Or tOburst all chains of habit, flinging habit's self aside, 
I shall walk the tangled jangle in mankind's primeval pride ; 


Feeding Om the luscious berries and the rich cassava root, 
Lots of datés and lots of guavas, clusters of forbidden fruit 
Never comes the trader thither, never o'er the pe rple main 
Sounds the o ith ol British commerce, or the accents of Coc kaigne 
There, methinks, would be enjoyment where no envious rule prevents 
Sink the stcama 


vt wate! cuss the railways! rot, O rot, the three per cents : 
Phere the passions, cramped no longer, shall have space to breathe, my 
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That's the sort of thing todo it. Now I'll go and taste the balmy,— 
Rest thee with thy yeilow natob, spider-hearted cousin Amy ! 
Bravo, Smifzer! That is the sort of thing—no wishy-washy snivelling about 
a wounded heart and all that kind of etuff—but savage sarcasm, the lava of a 
volcanic spirit. In a fine tic strain is that vision of Amy’s feelings, as 
the inebriated nawaub stumbles boskily into the drawing-room, steaming ful- 
somely of chilma! And that picture of the African jungle, with Smifzer an 
puria mounted on a high trotting giraffe, with his twelve dusky brides around 
him! Cruikshank alone could do it justice. But the triumph of the poem is 
in the high-toned sentiment of civilisation and moral duty, which, esteeming 
“the grey barbarian” lower than “* the Christian cad’’—and that is low enough 
in all conseience—tears the captivating delusions of freedom and polygamy 
from the poet's eyes, even while his pulse is throbbing at the wildest, and sends 
him from the shades of the palm and the orange tree to the advertising columns 
of The Mormng Post. This is indeed a great poem, and we need only add, 
that the reader will find something like it in Mr. Alfred Tennyson's Locksley 
Hall. There has been pilfering somewhere ; but Messieurs Smifzer and Ten- 
nysonrmmust settle it between pont 
After all this verse, a dash of prose would not be amiss, like the sowpcon of 
brandy which people have been known to mingle with their soda-water. What 
to choose is the difficulty, Richard Rasp, or the Sentimental Ruffian, by Mr. 
Whitehead, is enlivened with a liberal sprinkling of expletives ayd demoniac 
laughter, and pervaded by an airy ferocity, that are all very pleasant and 
stimulating to the admirers of the British-brandy-school of literature. But as 
we are not of that number, we must look for entertainment. A Rough Ride 
through Russia, by the Marquis di Cockagna, is very lively and amusing. As 
it says nothing of the country, however, and a great deal about the personal 
miseries of the author, which are very heart-rending, we can afford to pass it 
over, more especially as we have our eye upon a delicious novella. Here it 


is :-— 
LA MARCHESA DI BELLADENTE. 
BY MISS LETITIA JONES. 
* * * 

‘«Thou wilt go, and will forget me, as others have done!” The gitarrho 
dropped from her long sylph-like fingers ; her voice, trembling into silence like 
the faint leaves of the aspen, was hushed; her eyes glistened with moisture ; 
and dropping her head upon her hands, she burst into a passion of tears. 

** Juliana, ah mia Juliana! Che ni dite? Do not weep, mia bella. I will 
not forget thee. No, dearest,no! Thou art the fairest portion of my life— 
my vision by day, my dream by night. Thou, thou only,” and he folded her 
gently to his bosom, ‘ fillest all my thoughts. [I move among beauty,—it pass- 
es like a shadow before me. To all the world beside [ am dead as yonder cold 
marble ; but to thee my besom kindles into life, like the sculptured Venus be- 
neath the glowing touch of Pygmalion.” 

“Teodoro |” she faintly exclaimed, and buried her face upon his bosom. 

“Yes, my own Juliana, yes. Eyes, senses, heart—all, all are gone, and you, 
alone fill up my sum of being. Rob me of thee, strip me of the fs son fancies 
that throng around thy image in my brain, and the hollow skull, jerked from the 
grave by the rude shovel of the sexton, is not more void of soul, of feeling 
than am I.” 

** But you are going to your own bright land—will see others fairer, wealth- 
ier than I?” 

“ Fairer, wealthier—Anch Io son sospetto! Ah, cruda,” and, as he spoke, 
he pressed back her long dark ringlets from her snowy forehead—“ Ah, cruda, 
to wrong me by these doubts. Fairer cheek than thine, the sun of my own 
glorious land never gazed on. Wealthier! Think’st thou that all the dross 
that e’er was gathered by the hands of grovelling man, could dim or weaken 
that love for thee which 1s the cherished vestal fire of my existence! Kiss me, 
kiss me, dear girl, that I may take the heresy from thy lips!” 

° * * * 


And so they sat locked in each other's arms—mute in the ecstasy of trans- 
cendent joy—and a sense of beauty, and purity, and holy calm, fanned their 
gentle spirits, like the beating of seraphs’ wings. ‘The sun had sunk beneath 
the horizon, but left upon the sky, like the crimson track of a mighty conqueror, 
soft streaks of ruddy gold. Andthey were sohappy! Beneath them, under 
the foliage of the Boulevards, rose the hum of the joyous multitude, abandoned 
to all the gaities which are congenial to the sunny clime and spirits of la Belle 
France. The stirring notes of the Apollonicon and Hebrew lyre, or Jew's 
harp, rose here and there from many a dancing group, and, save the excitement 
occasioned by the passage every few minutes of a corpse, borne from the wa- 
ters of the Seine by the officers of the Morgue, all, all was harmony, and all 
was joy. 

** Addio !” exclaimed Teodoro Visconti,waking out of a reverie of two hours’ 
duration. 

** Ah, mon chér !” 
neck. 

** Andiam, andiam, mio bene! I must go! la Diligenza starts at three to- 
morrow morning, and I shall have little enough sleep as it is.”’ 

‘* Et vous, vous pouvez donc dormir! 

** Per ché non, bel idol mio! when it is to dream of thee! I must see M. 
le Notaire about the settlements, that when I return in a month there may be 
no obstruction to our happiness! Till then, once more addio ! 

The agony of that parting! Crushing his chapeau upon his fevered brows, 
he rushed from the Hétel Beauxdents, to a neighbouring café, to nerve him- 
self for the conflict by maddening draughts of eau sucré. The Marchesa for 
hours defied the efforts of sal volatile and burnt feathers. 

* * -_ * 


exclaimed the Marchesa, clinging agonizedly to his 


“ Julie, machére, you don’t take coffee this morning! AA, je vois, l'amour, 
amour ! C'est une grand folie, vraiment! What stupid things it makes girls 
do! Soupir, soupir, tous les jours, and neither dinner nor souper will they 
touch! Ha! ha! Bah, bah! ‘tis a great nonsense !” 

These fathers are so heartless! Poor Juliana, too much cause had she for 
sighs and indigestion. Each succeeding letter of her lover had grown colder 
than its predecessor, and they came only like angel's visits. But when was 
man sincere! Faithless, unideal man—the heart of woman lavishes its deep 





devotion apon thee, turning evermore its soul-fraught glances to thy hollow 
smiles, like, &c. &&. — 
| [We cant afford room for this catastrophe. 
Tt came—it fell, that fatal thunderbolt '” 
| "The reader must not be alarmed. Miss Jones means simply to announce 
| the morning delivery of letters by the postman. ] 
A glance served to reveal the content of the letter. ‘“ Cara Juliana,” it 
bore, ‘‘ we have both been mistaken—at least I have. I thought I loved you 
| Fancy, all fancy! I found this out when I met the fair Contessa di Parmesano 
She is beautiful as the day, and has, without exception, the finest estates in 
Lombardy, of which another fortnight will see me in possession. Good bye, 
charming Juliana; I hope to hear shortly that you have followed my example 
| Thine, Teoporo Visconttr.” 
“ Tutto @ sciolto 
Giu per me non v'ha conforto, 
| I] mio cor per sempré é morto 
Alla gioja ed all ‘amor !” 
| exclaimed the Marchesa, in the notes of Elvino’s beautiful scena from La 
Scennambula, and dropped lke lead upon the floor, dying like a swan in 
music 


, * * 

| ‘Mon paurre enfant! Sacre! ventre bleu ! Que diab’e! diantre! Ventre St. 
Gris ! Cooutn, faquin, helitre ? qT faut que are ve neeance ! terrible ven- 
geance !"’ exclaimed the old Marquis, lounging, with desperate ferocity, at an | 


| unaginary Visconti,whom, in his frenzy, he thought he saw before him. “ Ha, 


ha, ha! blood, blood, blood! The honour of Belladente is avenged!” and the 


poor old man sank upon the floor, firmly satisfied that a b yttle of claret which 
he had upset was the life-blood of his daughter’s betrayer 
| * > . > 
| “Midnight, at the Piazza de Popolo !” 
ie Ay, ay, your honour.” said the stardier of the ruffians; “‘ never fear, but 
| Wwe s iall give you full value for your ten zecchini.” He Bs 
| . Ten zece ini, said y x0? =] thought your price was eight : ae 
* Ten nut a sci ess, pon the honour of a gentleman. Would vou have 
us sin our souls for nothing 
| ** Ay, would you have us sin our souls for nothing ’” struck in the other ruf- 
| fian, who had n silent, playfully sta! g, as he spoke, at 2 varie- 
| of mental vu $ 
“Well, ten zece be and remember to strike home.” 
‘* Leave us e for We didn't learn our craft yesterday, or the day 
before, ¢ eT Lid we. ‘I lento '” 
‘T's rsa * said the other, w a strong snive 
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| “Just as you please ; but I shalldo exactly the reverse. I’m not going to 
| lose my zecchini for your stupidity.” 
** Corpo di Venere, we shall see who's right. Back, back—here they are!” 
_ At this moment, two figures were seen approaching, in earnest conversa- 
tion. 

| * And so, my dear Marquis, Juliana was not an Really, do you know, 
I was afraid that I was not altogether right about that business !”” 

| ** Quelle sottise ! young folk never know their own minds. I was in love 
half-a-dozen times myself ; but it was all nonsense.” 

| “ You'll tell her I was asking for her. Ja Contessa agd myself shall always 
be glad to see her.” 

“ Beaucoup obligé,” said the Marquis, stepping back, and making a low 
| congé ; at which moment a blow from the poniard of Truculento laid him sense- 
less on the pavement. Visconti fell bleeding at his side, struck to the heart by 
the stiletto of Omicidio. 

“Cente diavoli!”’ exclaimed Omicidio and Truculento, in a breath. 
. Here’s a nice business! This all comes of your infernal obstinacy, Trucu- 
ento.”’ 

“Santa Vergine ! what does it matter!” replied Truculento, savagely. 

“* Matter—Santo Sebastiano de! Piombo! Matter, you low ruffian! Who 
is to pay us the zecchini ?”’ responded Omicidio, as he concluded an unsuc- 
cessful foray into the Marquis's pockets. The Marquis had lost all his money 
at the casino. 

* Corpo di Caravaggio, is itso? Then there’s no more than will pay for 
one of us in that brooch,” said Truculento, making a dash at the pearl brooch 
which bound the Marquis’s feather to his hat. 

‘“Isthat your game! Why, then, take that!’ Andas he spoke, Omicidio 
buried his still reeking stiletto in his companion’s neck. 

Wounded as he was, Truculento sprang upon his throat like a tiger on his 
prey. The struggle was but for a moment, and they both fell lifeless across 


the bodies of their murdered victims. 
* 


* * * 


There is a tomb in Padua—and on it the simple words, 
Teoporo Visconti ImpLora Pace. 
Beside it, on the long summer nights, may be seen a highborn female, beautiful 
as the skies above her. Flowers, freshly gathered, are breathing fragrance 
from the tomb, and the last prayer of the brave youth that sleeps below is se- 
conded by the vestal supplications of the Contessa di Parmesano.” 

“Bless our old eyes !’’ as the boatswains say in the nautical dramas, that 
last paragraph has set them running like the conduits at the Versaille’s. Love- 
ly Lawtitia Jones, for lovely you must be, don’t write any more in that moving 
style! It must wear out your sensibilities——it must, indeed. Leave it to 
the M.P.’s, who contribute tales of love and murderto The Keepsake and The 
Book of Beauty. 

To descend from the pure empyrean of Romance, which breathes in that just 
quoted, to that which we are about to quote, is to quit a balloon for a canal 
boat. But as some might prefer the safe, though tedious drawl of the latter 
to the exhilarating sweep of the former. so there may be readers to whom not 
even the loves of the Knight and the Tailor’s Daughter are so interesting as 
the following record of a pic-nic excursion to— 

CORA LINN, ON THE FALLS OF THE CLYDE. 
The time I saw thee, Cora, last, 
*T was with congenial friends, 
And calmer hours of pleasure past 
My memory seldom lends. 


Is was as sweet a summer day 
As ever shone on Clyde, 

And some of us were in a shay, 
And some of us did nde. 


Five miles an hour along the road, 
Fulbblythely we did scamper ; 

For well we knew a pleasant load 
Was lurking in our hamper. 


We reached the linn, its waters see 
Sweep down with roar incessant, 

And thought a tumble in would be 
Exceedingly unpleasant. 


Awile our wondering eyes, we stood, 
The lovely scene to glut on; 

Then, having walked inio the wood, 
We walked into the mutton. 


And, lying on the grassy slopes, 
We took our bread and salt ; 

While he, that Pleasures sang of Hopes, 
Presided o'er the malt. 


And Moore in ecstacy declared, 
That bards might rave in vain, 

Of champaign countries ;—he preferred 
The country and champagne. 


He sang of love nd beauty bright, 
And woman’s vows so brittle ; 

And, though his voice had tones of might, 
His words were only Little. 


We heeded not; and soon, uncheer'd, 
All vocal ardour sickens : 

So Tommy quickly disappear’d 
Into a pie of chickens 

And when, upon our dainty fare, 
We'd plied our knives and forks, 

Some took to drawing sketches there, 
But most to dawing corks. 


The wine flew round ; and when our cranks 
And merriment went fleetest, 

All own’'d that draughts on country banks, 
Of all draughts were the sweetest. 

Some took to singing, some to prayers, 
And some grew blind as bats ; 

Some wandered off to shvot for hares, 
A few were shooting cats. 


Some call'd for brandy, some for gin, 
And some for toddy bowls ; 

Some spoke of jumping o'er the linn, 
And all were drunk as owls. 


And, for the hour, life’s dreary lot 
Lost all its rankling sting; 

For everybody was forgot, 
And also « verything. 





Delightful hours of jollity, 
| And mirth inspiring din ! 

They’ve made thee ever dear to me, 
Romantic Vora Linn. 

Now, this is what may truly be called giving a human interest to a landscape. 
The bard indulges in no nogsense about waving birches, and roaring cataracts, 
| and the usual et ceteras of poetic landscape painting, but confesses, candidly 
and at once, that it was the fun and the good things that made the memory of 
Cora Linn so pleasant. The poet is quite right Bat for the flirting, the veal 
pasties, and the champagne, pic-nics would be intole ible. Here there Is no 
flirting, indeed. The party was one of ge ntlemen, rather on the shady side of 
forty : and at thatage cenglemen find smiles ard kisses rather thin and unsub- 





| stantial as aregular diet. But for the high authority of the writer, however, 
we could hardly have sapposed that the “congenial friends” would have be- 
come so very jolly as he describes them Being under the seal of secrecy, we 
cannot ment Pd the writer's na : but we are satisfied that we violate no con- 
? : ’ : : ; . ’ ’ » \f ’ 
idence, when we s@y It Is hor a ( 





BOAT CLUB BALL. 


TMHE Pu gre respect fu aAnnnal Ball of the Atert Boat 
Tc B wi} take ace at the Apo? Saloon, 4 Broadway, on Tuesday, feoraary 
14th, Is4 : 
} W ecele in s 
Ti si.@ g € lowing places :— 
nollo Saloon, 410 Bioadw 4 \ 1 cor. Elizabeth @& Grand, 
| « 4 ited « - P street 
American Hote , Broadway and Ba t. Story’s.« Bowery and Grand reet. 
Tar any H Rader'’s Sega . 46 Chatham-street 
Pir ne! fee Hi e.cor. Pil nd Na N.] r. Walker and Centre-sts. 
Military Hall, 193 Bowe ‘ . Seg ar-store, 62 Division-st 
- y , ’ ‘ 
Mathews & Jones, 50 Bower} Tr. Blakeley, The Fountain, Walker-street 
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\ ISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL.—Is situated on 
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i the airiest spot, unrivalled for sa rity { the cavest litthe Town in the British 
' Feta chment. i 

| West ladies. A s receiv 1 this Establishment, u 

| order thal their! tter attended lo. 

} a Y yo ns, true to nature, of the Tropics 

Fruits vax Sa = 
| Nassau, New ! , ce ct. 5 Nor.i2 > 
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PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


The accompanying extract of a letter from one of the officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Curacoa, furnishes an interesting and recent account of Pitcairn’s 
Island when that ship visited it. 

Pitcairn’s Island, 18th August, 1841. 

This island has attracted a peculiar interest in consequence of events which 
made it the abode of a British population. The history of the mutiny of the 
Bounty is well known to you, and you are, no doubt, well acquainted with the 
particulars of the subsequent visits of Sir Thomas Staines and Capt. Beechey, 
so I shall confine mysel{ to observations made during our visit in the Curacoa 

The interest felt, and the anxiety evinced to visit this island became more 
intense as we approached it. The forenoon was cloudy, with occasional show- 
ers of rain, which prevented us from seeing it till pretty close. It is of con- 
siderable height, upwards of 1200 feet above the level of the sea, and may be 
seen on a clear day more than 40 miles off. We fired two guns as the cotta- 
ges built on the north side opened to our view, and then lay to, waiting until 
some of the islanders should communicate with us, which we feared could 
scarcely take place, as it was then blowing rather fresh, and the surf was beat- 
ing high along the shore. After waiting some time we observed a canoe ap- 
proaching us—a mere skifl—a cockle-shell on the water, which we did not 
perceive until quite close to us, so much was she concealed by the curling 
waves; she was just large enough to contain one person, who was steering 
with one hand, whilst the other was employed in baling, having a sail set at 
the time, no larger than a pocket-handkerchief. He shortened sail on coming 
close under our quarter, and hailed us in good, broad, honest English, (as we 
were all assembled on the poop, anxious to see this island child,) asking with a 
good-natured smile if he might come on board. ‘ Yes, certainly,’’ was the 
instant reply. So up he came over the gangway, dripping wet, having been 
twice capsized in the surf—and a fine athletic fellow he was; he shook hands 
with us all, was indeed glad to see us, having expected the man-of-war for a 
longtime. He told us he was George Adams, the only son of John Adains, 
the last of the mutineers, who by a life of piety and repentance had tried to 
atone for the crimes he had committed, and who had by precept, as well as by 
example, wrought such a wonderful change in the habits and morals of the peo- 
ple, after the death of his fellow mutineers. 

Adams was scarcely on deck when his fragile bark followed him, the seamen 
handing the canoe in, as if she had been a small balloon,—the surprising thing 
to us was that a man should have trusted himself in such a cradle, five miles 
off the shore, with such a sea running,—but these people are almost amphibi- 
ous, and as children spend half their time in the water. 

Adams is a fine-looking fellow, the stoutest man on the island, his features 


; “ ? | 
regular, prominent, European ; his skin of an olive hue, with a remarkably | 


frank and open countenance. He is thirty-seven years of age. 

In the afternoon a large party of us left the ship, and, steered by Adams, 
landed in ‘* Water Valley,” on the lee side of the island, where:a kind of natu- 
ral breakwater is formed. Knowing the entrance, boats can land in safety, al- 
though the surf was breaking high on each side of it. On landing we observed 
a very fine natural bath in the rock, which we were admiring, when Adams 
smiled, and said, ‘It was toosmooth; that none of the people would bathe 
tiere—they al! loved the surf." On asking Adams how the road led from the 
valley to their village on the other side of the hill, we were struck with the 
nautical expression he made use of on this, as well as on several other occa- 
sions. ‘* We must go right chock up over that hill, sir.” 

After Janding some arms, ammunition, tools, and implements of husbandry, 
we commenced the ascent, almost perpendicular at first, and continued so for 
nearly two miles. This was no easy matter; for she heavy rains, which had 
just fallen, had so softened the rich soil, covered with decayed leaves, that 
there was hardly a possibility of maintaining a footing; no sooner did one 


make a step forward than down he came on his face, or slid back from whence | 


he started. By aid of sticks, bushes, and branches we attained the summit of 
the ridge, after much scrambling. From this point we enjoyed a most splendid 
view,—the scene tropical, and quite picturesque. The cocoa-nut, palm,bread- 
fruit, banyan, and a great variety of other trees and shrubs, adorned the val- 
leys or clothed the mountain side. A few bold peaks or bare lofty ridges 
formed a striking contrast with the universal scene of verdure and loveliness 
below. Our descent from this beautiful spot, though not so laborious, was 
quite as perilous, for the path being wet, there was a risk every moment of fall- 
ing en our backs. We found our shoes here most inconvenient ; the natives, 
wearing none, support themselves by sticking their toes into the ground. Sume 
of our Middies did the same, and found the advantage of it. The whole dis- 
tance was not great, but still we found it sufficiently fatiguing 

We were met by the greater part of the male infabitants on the road, (some 
of them were ill in bed.) The boys also came out to mect us,—they were ge- 
nerally good-looking, intelligent and active. 

On arriving at the village, the women and female children welcomed us very 
cordially,and their appearance was more taking than that of the other sex. The 
young married women and girls were particularly interesting. ‘They become 
fairer each succeeding generation. The contrast between those of the first (not 
to mention two Otaheitan women still surviving) and the third generation, now 
springing up, is very striking; and as they become fairer they also appear to 
become less athletic and robust. 





The Doctor was soon in requisition, being taken from house to house to visit 
their sick; for we found one-fourth of the population suffering from influenza 
Toey were much alarmed at it, thinking the disease not only dangerous but 
contagious. Our visit was, therefore, the more opportune, as it tended to allay 
these fears, and the medicine-chest presented to them was an acceptable gift, 
—particularly at such amoment. We were all billeted for the night, each fa- 
miiy taking some of us, and, though a large party, there was plenty of room 
‘They made no distinction in their treatment of individuals: the Captain and 
one of the jolly-boat boys would meet with the same kindness and atten- 
tion. There are no gradations of rank in this little society. ‘They told us 
that they had heard of Peter's death, meaning Capt. Peter Heywood 

The visit of any ship, particularly of a man-of-war, is a remarkable and joy- 
ous event with them; and, if a sail is reported off the island, every man, wo 
man, and child runs to the shore, leaving their work, forgetting their meals, 
and deserting their houses. ‘The attention with which they watched our ac 
tions, (dozens of them following us about from house to hoi 


ise,) ane marked 

haracter. The men are 

not very communicative, and with the women, excepting some of the elder 
+ lo 


our words, showed their curiosity and simplicity of ch 


ones, the greatest difficulty was experienced to get themto reply to the most 
simple questions. ‘This arose from a natural shyness and diffidence felt before 
strangers; indeed, it would be difficult to touch upon any subject not connect 
ed with themseives or the island, which could be interesting tothem Some 
of the officers, to enliven the monotony of the evening, played ‘ Blind-inan’s 


bufi,” and ‘‘ Hunt the slipper,” which amused them exceedingly, as new and 
stirring games : 


Their mode of living is very simple—their food being generally purely ve- 
getable ; cocoa-nut milk or water their only drink 
goa's’ flesh, pork, and fowls. It was then [ observed a barbarous custom still 
existing in these islands, which is, that the womer 


They entertained us with 


1 never take their meals with 
the men : the maies sit down first, and, after they have finished, the females 
» their places at the table. The women alone performed the cooking busi- 
ness, which, though a simple, is a laborio 
wood In the hills, carry it home 
gather the bread-fruit, yams, plantains, &c, kill the goats, and prepare the 
oven. ‘This is done by placing in 4 hole in the ground, dug for th ut purpose, a 
number of stones, previously heated, over which afe laid the leaves 


ant, then 


»* the tee 
the meat and vegetables, and over there another laver of leaves, 
then the remainder of the heated stones, over which more leaves are laid, and 
on the top of all a quantity of earth and decayed vegetables, stamped and 





pressed down with the feet, so as to allow no heat to escape : this process takes 
upwards of an hour, andt 
j 





e cooking prod iced 18 by no means to be des} ised 


the kids dressed in this way were excellent, and the yams the best [ ever tasted 

















The natives go | ghtly clad; the women with a single garment of calico, made 
jong and loose like a night-gown, but carefully buttoned at the neck; all the 
ehiicren are decentiy covered The men’s clothes are made from t Ameri- 
can flimsy cottons, which have neariy supersede dthe use of the native cloth 
calied the ‘‘tapa,” made from the bark of trees The men alone use the 
neecie; they even make the women's dresses ; this expertuess in tailoring, | 
: sc, they imherit as the descendants of satlors 
it isa mela tion to think of the fate of the mutineers, and in 
Bir € to Know t crime is generally punished n this world: it is also 
teresting tow h the growth and progress of their geny ( he mine 
tineers n ithe Bounty to this island, and by whom she was destroyed, 
the cove now bearing her name, to prevent discovery, only e besides 
Adams died a natural death. Adams died in 1829, aged 65, and nes buried 
C.Ose s Utahe wie, at the end of his son's house, former y own 
i rea ss€ns S were caused by quarrels about the women, by Cranken- 
1ess rthey learned the art of distilling spirit from a native plant L vy the 
used over the Utaheitan men. ‘Two of the Otaheitan women stil 
rvive—isabelia, the wile of ¢ bristian, and Susannah (not the chaste The 
hey say was 4 wid creature, and murdered one of her own countrymen 
sake of her favourlie motineer Isabella remembers ¢ apt Cook 
to have had 4a chud When BE Visited Utaheite in his s*cond voyage 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND 


process ; they also heed the fire- 


on their backs, cut the leaves of the tee-plant, | 








a. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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1773. Supposing her to have been then 14, she must now be apwards of 82 M. Pichon found it quite impossible to do any gue: and his efforts to pre 
years of age; yet. though rather bent and’ perfectly grey, she runs about the | vent evil produced only his own recall, leaving Rovigo in possession of wndi- 
hilis and rocks with wonderful activity. vided power. The consequence was, that pillage, burning, and massacre 

The population of the island, at the time of our visit, amounted to 110 souls, | became the order of the day, and were carried on, without interruption, up to 
the number of males and females being equal. Tn 1825, Capt. Beechey found 1834, in al! parts of the colony. In Janvory of that year, General Neomichele. 
66 individuals, ‘* forming a happy little society, well instructed, orderly, and | Governorof Oran, concluded a treaty of peace with Abd-el- Kader, which, ber 
friendly.” Candour obliges me to state that this description will no longer ap- | observed with good faith on both sides; secared a year of tranquillity and pros 
ply to them: they certainly remained so, as long as “ their father, their patri- | perity to that part of the country. This treaty was, however, found fault with 
arch, and pastor” (Adams) lived, but they have changed since his death. We by the colonists, as too favourable to Abd-cl Kader and the natives ; and the 
ascertained that some strifes and dissensions had sprung up amongst them of | fauhfel adherence of the brave General Desmichels to its terms, was repre- 
late ; though they were anxious to conceal the facts from us. knowing well | sented at home as aguas; treason. He was consequently superseded by Ge 
that it was only their character of being a@ virtuous, religious, and innocent | neral Trezel, who, finding Abd el-Kader occupied with Orgamemg hee dominions 
family, which made the English Government and people take such a lively | and strengthening hunself, hastened to march against him oth the marcl: 
interest ip their welfare and happiness. Ttmir rapidly-increasing communi- | and the retreat which followed it, were disastrous to the Freneh. Abd-el- 
cation with ships, particularly whalers, of late years had produced, and | Kader, after repulsing the invaders, made renewed protestations of his pacifix 
suspect wil! continue to produce, a still greater change among them. It | disposition towards France ; and, throwing the blame of what had occurred on 
also increases the risk of infection : we endeavoured, but unsaccessfally, while | the animosity of General Trezel, proposed a peace on the same conditions as 
at Lima, to procure lymph, for the purpose of introducing vaccination amongst | those which had been assented to by Destmehels 
them. The men have begun to show a degree of keenness and some cunning These disasters led to the 
quite foreign to their natural character; but the women, particularly the | ment of Algeria 
younger ones, and the female children, retain al! their former simplicity, mo 
desty, and strict virtue: they have no communication with ships, as the men | and General Oudinot, who came expressly to avenge the disasters of the pre 
have ; but it can hardly be supposed that they will Jong maintain this modest | ceding campaizn, m which Colonel Oudinot, brother of the General, and se 
and virtuous condact if the men become corrupt. But, though | must sey | cond son of the Marshal, had been slam Abd-el Kader defended, step by step, 
that I donot think them so modest and simple-minded as formerly, vet they | m his retroat, the route to bis capital, Mascara, which he partly burned befure 
constitute a society the most virtuous I ever saw. ‘heir traflic wich ships | be abandoned it. Clausel, having entered it, completed the destraction, and 
consists entirely in barter: they have no money, nor do they require any; | then retired. His retreat, harassed by Abd-el-Kader, was almost as disastrous 
they have a nominal price for every article, which answers every purpose. | as that of Treze!, General Oudinot was severely wounded ; the Duke of Or 
They give their yams, pigs, goats, potatoes, fruit, &c., in exchange for calicoes, | leans himself was struck by a spent bali, and had no sooner arrived at Mostra- 
shirts, old clothes, oil, carpenters’ toois, tobacco, Kc. ; they are getting very | ganam, than he hastened to embark, and arrived at Toulon five dave after- 
fond of the latter article. wards 

‘Their laws are very simple—suggested to them, J believe, by Captain Rus- 
sell Elliot, of the Fly sloop-of-war, who also presented to them 4 union-jack. | ginning with one against Tiemesen. Jn every instance his enemy escaped him 
They elect achief magistrate every year, the males and females of a certain | in advancing and pursued his retreat. In April, Clausel returned to France, 
age having an equal right to vote: he calls to his aid two councillors. Eve- | after having lost the remainder of bis reputation, both as a politician and a com. 
rything of any moment isrecorded in a book; and if they cannot agree, the mander ‘The command ad tnterem devolved ou General Rapatel, a former spy 
disputed point is left for the deeision of the Captain of the man-of-war and paid cbrrespoudent in Franee of the Duke of Wellington, in 1815 and 


their ultimate appeal 1816. Clausel’s object in returning to France, was to represent the necessity 


Capt. Jones investigated everything very minutely, and held a public meet- | of sending out to Algeria a considerable force, such as should strike terror and 
ing, where he made them a most sensible speech, impressing upon them th | produce submission by some great achievement 


reimstatement of Marshal Clausel in the Govern. 
After having sought to introduce division among the Arab 
tribes, he marched against Abd-el. Kader, accompanied by the Duke of Orleans» 





Clause! attempted, without any better success, some other expeditions, be- 





The ministers granted only 


importance ef maintaining strictly their former high and most praiseworthy half of what he asked; and their first step was to send out reinforcements to 


character ; and giving them to understand that, if they did not uphold this | Oran, the command in chief of whieh was entrusted to Bugeaud 
character, the English Government and people would instantly cease to take any This Bugeaud h aving by his base servility, alike under the Restoration and 
further interest inthem. ‘They are industrious ; and, fortunately forthem, they | under Louis Philippe, attained to the rank of Major-General, had consented to 
are obliged to be so, for the nature of their soil requires constant attention, to | be appointed jailor to the Duchess of Berry at the Castle of Ham, and had made 
enable them to provide for themselves and to afford supplies to ships that cal! all the arrangements for her accouchement. Such was the man whose claime 
there. They appear more anxious to increase this communication with ships, | on the gratitude of Louis Philippe were rewarded with the command of the 
than that the population of the island should become so numerous as to require | Expedition against Oran. Bugeaud, on his arrival, put himself at the head of 
their entire produce to support themselves. They rise very early, generally | 6000 men, and marched first in advance against Abd-el-Kader, and then back 
| before daylight, to go to their work; but no one is permitted to leave the | again with Abd-el-Kader hanging on his rear for six weeks; after which he re 
| house until family worship is performed, which is always repeated in the even- | turned to Paris to celebrate his victories and to receive the rank of Lieutenant 
jing : a long grace is said before and after each meal. Divine service is _per- | General. Meantime, Marshal Clausel, with other reinforcoments, accompanied 
| formed every Sunday, when the schoolmaster, by birthan Englishinan, but | by the Duke of Nemours, marched upon Const witina. They arrived before 
| married to a native, reads prayers and preaches, and prayer-meetings are held | the place, after encountering the greatest difficulties, and were « ompelled to 
during the week ; but these latter are not so regularly nor so we!! attended as | retire, with the 








s of all their provisions and munitions of war, At the close 
jformerly. They bestow great pains in educating and training up their chil r this glorious campaign, Clause! was recalled, and the Government of Al 
i 


gveria was committed to General Danremont 


dren ; their exce!lence in writing surprised us,and certainly could not be He arrived at the head of a 
passed by children of the same age in England. There were fifteen familie much tore considerable army, with which, accompanied by the Duke of Ne- 
and each had their portion of ground allotted to them. The’ girls generally | mours, he resuined, in 1837, the expedition against Constantina, and was killed 
marfy at 16 or 17, and the men at 18 or 19 years of age before the walls. The command devolved upon General Vallee, who was sub 

There is no anchorage here, so the ship stood off and on until the evening | sequently created a Marshal, as a reward for 
of the 20th, when we all embarked ; the men, women, and children following | his own person, 
us tothe boat. They were sorry to lose us so soon—as well they might be 


10t having too rashly exposed 


d for havin re ffocted a retreat without a very serious loss 
Bugeaud had returned to Oran ae chief in command at the end of April 
for they got numbers of presents from the ship; these were not confined to |] 1837; bot his prodence prevailing over his courage 
the Captain aud officers—the seamen, also, took great interest in these island- | deceive Abd-el Kader in a nego 
ers, the offspring of their own brother sailors, and gave them clothes, biscuit, | after some diff 
soap, tobacco, &c., &c., and entertaimed those who came on board in their } clude d with him, M 
, own messes 


he thought it more easy 
iuion, than to van juish him in the field ; and 
m the part of Abd-el Kader had be en got over, he cor 

30, 1837, the Treaty of Tafna, which, Uke that of Des 
michels in 1834, recognised the authority and the territory of the Emir Only 


Some of the islanders remained on board to the last moment—giving three | Hugeaud exacted 1 secret article, that Abd-el Kader should pay him about 
hearty cheers on leaving us, which we as heartily returned ; bidding farewell | £6000 sterling for ie own use This treaty was ratiied, and the money wae 
to this interesting spot (which, though it has been the scene of horrid crimes, | paid to Bageaud , bot the secret article became known to the Governor-Gene 


has also been the abode of virtue and peace,) wishing that happiness and pros. | ral, and drew from him some severe animadversions Bugeaud declared, that 
perity might be the lot of the inhabitants he had demande¢ the money for himself, only to expend it im improving the 
) ; ' 


os a. roads of his department, and to secure his election asa Deputy Thies ex 
TUE PPONG ' pic | cuse, added to his former delicate and confidential services ae groom of the 
THE FRENCIEIN APRICA, bed-chamber to the Duchess of Berry, decided Louis Philippe, the Ministry 
ind the Deputies in his favour 

Abd-el Kader remained fawhful to the Treaty, and exerted all his influence 
to prevent either his sabyects or his allies from committing any act of hostility 
against the French 


| 


We promised our readers some further account of General Bugeaud and the 
exploits of the French in Algeria. It is a subject in which the British public 
take a less jealous interest than the French do in the affairs of Affghanistan ; 
but it is one which ought to engage the attention of al] the friends to huma- 
nity. The French journals hold up the conduct of the English Generals in 
laying waste the country about Candahar, as a perfect contrast to the benefi 
cent proce¢ dings ol the ce 


It is but justice to Marshal Vallee, too, to say that happy 
to remain quiet at Algiers, he did not venture upon any attacks, and that he 

werved the Treaties with the Arabs, which preserved Algeria in peace up te 
the end of 1839, At that period, they were at a loss at Paris for a theme of 





querors of Algeria. The whole of the ocenpation 





and what is called the colonization of Algeria, is a series of crimes. We will | conversation, and the Princes did not know what to undertake for the glory of 
begin at the beginning ly 


he new dynasty After holding the camp at Fontainbleau, the Prince Royal 


Charles X , having taken it into his head to play the Saint Louis, undertook | ¢})yke of Orleans) chowe to visit the cau pat Algeria 


a war agaiust Algiers in order to earn the benediction of the Pope, and tu eon- 
ciliate the army, which, according to the promises of the archbishop of Paris, 


where everything wae nh 
yeace This would have been al! very well, had they not put it into his head 
ke a military promenade, terminating at some narrow defiles, which 
v) vever beer pene trated because they led to nothing, and were the limite 


of the territory, were called the Iron Gates. The lron Gates, which were no 


(QJuelan, was to ensure him a heavenly as well as an earthly crown Sailing 
from ‘Toulon May 10, 1830, the fleet and army did not arrive in the latitude of 


Algiers, tillthe 14th of June Previously to the land ng of the troops 









» The | gates at all, were paseed through with all the parade of victory, no obstacle 

Commander-in-Chief, Bourmont, issued a proclamation, in which he told his | presenting iteelf, but it was a violation of territory, contrary to the Treaty ; 

soldiers, that the Arabs, too long oppressed by a rapacious and crue) soldiery, { acarcely h itelligence of the Prince’s having passed the bo indary gor 

would hatl in them their liberators—would implore their alliance id re-assured } oad, than a t Arab tribes flew to arms against the fureigne rs who had 

by their good faith, would supply them with the produce of the sot The de- | thus bro fa'th The retreat by which this promenade was followed, resem 

barkation was scarcely finished, when the Arabs came to seek that alliance by ed thatof 1835. ‘The prince wyal made the beast of his way to Paris; and 

| discharges of musketry ; and the only produce which reached the French ranks | gince then, hostilities have never ecased in Algeria, the natives being unwilling 
were balls and bullets After a fortnight’s fighting, the Dey of Algiers was | 4,, ent, * inv more negotiations with people who constantly violate the 

obliged to vie to superior numbers and fo: of arme On the 4th of July, iy s they have concluded Marshal Va lee. t it having lent himeelf suff 

tarticles of capitulation were agreed upon, the first and second of which were - ently to the marauding of the colonists, was recalled ; and now, at length 


to the following etfect | Bugeaud has succeeded to the Governor-Generalship of Algeria. He is wo 
* The Commander-in-Chief of the French Army engages to His Highness | favourite of the King, and a Marshal's baton awaits him. ‘To furnish a pretex® 
the Dey of Algiers, to leave him his liberty and the possession of all his per- | 


sonal pr yperly 


wrcr ting him a Maret al, d ring the past eight mo the, minty th yusand met 
have been massacred, and whole provinces, laid waste by fire and sword, pre 


» of the Mahommedan religion shall remain free sent only heaps of rains and cinders.—LEnglish Paper. 


| Phe exerc The liberty | 


of all classes of the inhabitants, their religion, their property, their commerce | 











— 
‘ the } siry, sha ‘ M , Ot nd } J lor- ‘ ’ : . ‘ , a ‘ 
Ei a eaed tent Bee inh atone tenes THE BRITISH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
| While the French were taking possession of their conquest, and the Dey Yesterday (Dec. 7.) a meeting of the promoters of this association was hek 
| ar i his followers were setting out in quest of an asy! poor Oharies X., | at the ollice, No. 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. The room as partially 
giving himselli up to the intoxicatuon of victory and his celestia hopes, risked | filled, and am ¢ the gentlemen present were Sir J. Meredith Me chairman . 
and lost his throne, dragging down his dynasty in his own rum, and, like us- | Sir W. Ogilvie, Bart. ; Sir R. Brown, Sit J. D. Hay, Bart.; De Rolph ; M: 
| sein, the deposed Dey, became an exile from his lost dominions | ©. Shentl, of Fitzroy, Canada, and others connected with #e soerety . 
} The coalition of Orleanist, Imperialists and Doctrinaires, having succeeded tJ. Meredith having taken the chair, the secretary ree the minutes of the 
| in dividing France atnong themselves, left to their secondary agents the pil- | last meeting > 
| lage of Algaers (sener Clausel was sent out by the new Government to Mr. Axpugewes then read the report of the comm*oners, from whieh the 
| super ede the conqueror He arrived on the 24 of Se ptember, ar 1 was speed- | following passages are extracted After referring '¢ the fact that a report of 
- ily followed by a host of adventurers of all classes and of all countries, detez- | the former meeting had been prepared by the sociely 8 OWN reporter, slips of 
mined upon co-operating in the colonization of Algiers, according to the sve which were sent round to the papers, but not inserted, the report went on i 
jtem adopted, namely, by driving out the inhabitants, and seizing their goods, | say 
without baving either the resources or the energy necessary for carrying the ‘The commissioners. eensible of the juste of their canse, have not replied 
i system imto ¢ os t The old Dey, on leaving the cour try, had given the | and it ts not their intention to reply, to the press ; they conceived that they had 
| French the best advice as to the manner of dealing with the Arabs, and lad { discharged themselves of thei public det’ inthe onreserved statemen: of facts 


| cautioned them against making encmes of the Kabyles (clans) of the desert. | embraced in the report presented to U last Council ; and, however mach the 


th tery: y He lice . 2 
Clausel, however, an old soldier of the army of Egypt, who had done nothing since | association may have suffered during ™* interval by no notice having been take 











J 
| 1815, was unable to profit by this goo advice lhe fine and fertile plains o | by the board of any of the charger put in Srewlats mM, the co nenissronere deem 
}tthe Metedja ay peared to him a mine ot we sith which it was necessary to seize | ed rt an act of yuetice to Dr. Ko + apd Sir Allan M‘Nab, from whom the asso 
| upon He « Kp led the proprietors, drove back the indigenous inhabitants be- stion has had the most valuat/¢ assistance and support in Canada, and whose 
}yond the Lesser Atias, at d, after having talled a new Dey at Tittery, | characters mig be rom ised by the transactions comy ained of, t 
| back his troops to Algiers: whence be returned to Paris to receive a Marsha . he arrival of the forwet aad the receipt of despatches from the latter 
j afon, and to arrange with the Mu ry the cession of an Imm ae terri.ors it while they should not comm t or pre} lice themeeclves by = wentity on 
-j)as 4 compensation for his having so jung re sined without employment 4 of the proceedings rough wh ~~ ” swag Phang mduced, they ae 
' in the meantime, ¢ the Arab tribes, Bedoweens as well as others, indig ry the presence fp Kolph, be afforded the fullest onnort: , ose 
} nant at the ce xct of the invaders, entered intoa league against them. During ition for the satuicVlon ” the supporters of their ¢ tablisl = in Canada 
ithe vear 1831 General Berthezene was constantly oc ye i repulemg them ** The despatches received from Su Allan M‘Nab are of a nghiy gratifying 
| now attacking them eir can m ‘ A gw et rco ¥y, bur ‘ ter, *# ty the manner in which the oljects of the agent ee are * 
| their crop their tuts, ar arry oll thew herde ; now compelied to re ‘ ed L aand the supp rt it will receive m that « eas e —— 
re w n the walls of Algiers, after having destroyed all the French esta t of jand mat will be opened to colonization by the s#sociation, with the 
soments in the env " The jisasters suggested the necessity of « — sti0n of the provincial Government, and the legal recognit on whict ihe 
jchange of system, by which the Civ Administration st d be separate: riakeng Will have “fs c Legislative Assembly and Coanci of that highly 
r 7 ndered epee jent of ¢t Mf tar (sover imme saror , On, rtant portion of the sritien emp re . ‘ ‘ 
; _ , , _ oe appoir tes ntendant-lrene a . bot “ the — ‘ he the The conmuismoners have also the pleasure to state, ae —* - at 0a 
Duke of Kovigo was appomt » the tary command, in order to repeit hw | recerved from the captain f the Barbadoes and from #o ne of nope : 
yrtune, anc se A recompense tor com dishor r Another unprincipled joard that vessel, stating, that she was procert ling most fay rae , x — 
" nem 4 ’ { -xpectat gather dertmation by the enc of .Novermmbe 
fellow, named Barrachin, was sent out a his Civil Intendant at Gran ; so that yj *ge, h the expectation of rea gaheimd ; 
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her. 


tendent at Prince Edward's Island, communicating the arrival of the emigrants 


sent out by the Lady Wood, and affording the highly satisfactory information | he is at present at Rasheia, and has brought about a union between the Chris- 
that numerous houses had been constructed, and every accommodation and | tians and the Druses,to which the Emir Effendi of that place, as well as the 
Emit Ahmed of Haskeza, both members of the Muslim branch of the house | 
of Sbebab, are parties. They demand the release of the Druse Sheikhs and | 
the restoration of the Miri on the ancient footing, as well ss that no attempt at | 


comfort had been provided for the party then proceeding to the island in the 
Barbadoes, and that persons were on the look-out for her, not only at Holland 
Bay, but at Charlotte and George-town. 


“ Despatches have also been received from Mr. Peters, the Solicitor-General | a disarmament 1s to take place. 
hassil of the Government to pay over 12,000 piasters, and procure him a sup- 
tiation had been intrusted, announcing the unqualified approbation of the Go- | ply of 100 ghargharas of corn from the Government lands at Houlei, 60 of 
wheat, and 40 of barley. 
Damascus, in which he states that the bearer, Sheikh Bechir, a Druse of the 


of the colony, and from Mr. Woodman, sen., to whom some important nego- 


wernor of the island of the measuregof the association, and containing well- 
founded assurances that a colonial charter would be immediately granted to the 
association, for the security and protection of its operations on that island, with 
some valuable and important exclusive privileges.”’ 

The report concluded by recommending the appointment of a committee of | 
investigation into the charges made against the society. 

Sir t Brown moved the adoption of the report and of the recommendation 
contained in it. He would stake his position in society that the result of 
the inquiry would prove that the society had not been guilty of any improper 
conduct. 

Dr. Rotrn seconded the motion. On his return from Canada be had been 
surprised to find that these charges had been made agains: the society. Those | 
charges he could not but characterize as being of the most vague and indefinite | 
description, but he still thought that inquiry was necessary in order to disabuse | 
the public mind. Though entertaining no doubt of the result, he should him- | 
aclf stand aloof, as far as his connexion with the society was concerned, until 
that inquiry was completed. 

Mr. Luove, the barrister, who acted at a former meeting as counse! for the | 
Duke of Argyll, was present, and suggested tiat the investigation of the com- 
mittee should be extended to the objects of the association and their means of 
carrying thore objects out. He did not*make this suggestion in any olficial ca- | 
pacity, he said. | 

The suggestion was adopted, and ultimately the following amended resolu- 
tion was agreed to ;— 

That a committee be appointed to investigate the charge recently brought 
against the association, and to report thereon, with a general power to inquire 
into the constitution and objects of the association, the proceedings adopted to 
carry it out, and the means proposed to sustain it” ‘ 

The following gentlemen were nominated the committee :—Sir J. Meredith, 
Mr. Leslie, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. F. Wilson, and Mr, Sheriff, with power to add 
to their number from persons unconnected with the association. 

Thanks having been voted to the chairman, the meeting separated. 








SYRIA. 
(Prom the Correspondence of the London Times } 

Beyrout, Nov. 7,—We are at length delivered of Mustapha Pasha, who has 
left the affairs of Syria ina state of confusion which it is impossible adequate 
ly to describe. When he arrived in Syria he found the hatred which the Druses 
and the Maronites reciprocally entertained for each other so great as to have 
extinguished all animosity towards the Turks. The result of his 10 months’ 
mission has been tocreate such a degree of animosity against the ‘Turks as has 
almost extinguished the reciprocal hatred which the Druses and Maronites en 
tertained of each other. Weare now arrived ata period, the approach of 
which was noted six months ago by all persons familiar with the affairs of th ys 
country—a period when both factions would sce that the policy of the Govern - 
ment is to foster irritation, to take up and subsequently betray each party by 
turns, and to incite them to exhaust each other, in order to hide the weakness 
of the Sultan's rule. , 

Mustapha Pasha's venality was unbounded, a catalogue of his acts under this 
head would fatigue your readers; I may, however, instance the distribution of 
the Tltizams of the Jurusalem and Jaffa district, for which he received douceurs 
to the amount of 1,200 purses, or between 5,0001, and 6,000/, sterling. Da 
mascis was too valuable a district to be omitted. Not long ago he sent Ri 
faut Bey, his muhurdar, or seal-keeper, to Ahmed Pasha, to say that he would 
shut his eyes to his peculations if he would allow him to go “snacks” in the 
* exploitation” of the Pashalic. The late Defterdar General of Syria, an un- 
usvally honest Turk, opposed this arrangement, but without success. Ahmed 
Pasha went to Beyrout on the pretext of taking leave of Mustapha Pasha, but 


pressive of the satisfaction of the whole bod of emigrants conveyed by | oath, by which he must divorce his wife if he break his vow. This, however, 
™ r* Tr 4 on : is got p das by muslims marrying their wives for a single night to a friend, who 


“ The commissioners have likewise received letters from their local superin- | divorces the wife again next day for the purpose of re-marriage. 


the arrears due by Ibrahim Pasha ; secondly, five months of arrears due to him 





Poe Aloton. 


January 21, 





nel, &c. The saving in fuel alone we are assured is about 40 per cent. The 
plan is applicable to railway or steamboat engines.— Herald. 


—————— 
Shibley-el-Drian now ocegpies ground still more hostile to the Government ; | EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERIES IN PHRENOLOGY, AIDED BY 


Shibley, without ceremony, ordered the Mu- 


Shibley has also written a letter to Ahmed Pasha of 


Hauran, will state his terms ; which are, first, that the Government pay him 





by the Sultan ; and, thirdly, give him the means of keeping 1,000 horsemen, 
in which case he says the Government will have nothing to fear from Gaza to 
Hameh ; otherwise he will go to Mezareil, attack and plunder the Mecea cara- | 
van, which starts on Sunday week, and put to death the Emir-el-Hadge. Sheik | 
Bechir stated this in person, yesterday, to Ahmed Pasha, who is mortified and | 
humiliated beyond measure, but, disguising it as well as possible, has written a 
vague civil answer to Shibley, saying that the affairs of Mount Lebanvn are on | 
the point of being settled, and that if he sends a confidential person to Damas. | 
cus an arrangement will be made to his satisfaction. 

It is needless to remark on the insolence and unreasonableness of these de- | 
mands, but they are the natural results of the fraud and villainy of Mustapha 
Pasha. ‘There are two ways of governing Syria, either by brute force er by ho- 
nesty and common sense; but with the Syrians, semi-barbarous as they are, | 
fraudulent expedients, concocted by a commander-in-chief who never encoun- 
ters any fire or smoke but that of his own chibouque, can only succeed for a 
brief period. | 

It will cost the Turks much trouble to get out of the scrape this time. The | 
Druses are too much committed to recede, nor have they any contidence in the | 
offers of pardon made by the Government. It is to be hoped that both Assad 
Pasha and Ahmed Pasha have given no pledge to Mustapha Pasha to represent 
things couleur de rose, as he had done, but that they will tell the Government 
the truth; that moreover the scheme of the division of the mountain, with two 
Caimacans, is impracticable, and that the only chance of a return to order 1s 
by the immediate restoration of the old Emir Bechir. 

Sheik flussein Suleyman and Harind-el-Begh, the Mutualy chiefs of the 
mountain district between Sidon and Acre, received a friendly invitation to go 
to Beyrout, but they are too old birds to be caught by chaff. 





THE CORN LAWS, 
From the Spectator. 
The proceedings at the agricultural meetings, which continue to be held 
about the country, exhibit a vigorous and rapid growth of the new spirit we 
have lately noted as beginning to animate the agriculturalists The farmers 


be revenged, at the next, but not near election, on their traant local leaders 
among the country gentlemen: but without leaders their vindictivé obstinacy 
must be more lud.crous than formidable. And in truth the leaders are flock- 
ing away from the old position of ‘no surrender.” The agricultural commu- 
nity are not remarkable for promptitude jn change; yet there was a string of 
speeches at the Yeovil dinner advocating a perfect revolution in husbandry as 
a necessary consequence of the breach which has been made in the wall of 
protection. Resignation and even reconcilement to the ineasures of Govern- 
ment, determination to prepare for competition by increased industry and skill, 
and exhortations to the whole body of practical farmers to bestir themselves in 
the same spyit, have been urged by the Duke of Rutland at Leicester, by Mr 
Thomas Dyke Acland, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. C.A. Moody, and even by Mr. Miles, 
the leader of the farmers’ forlorn hope in the House of Commons, at the other 
Somersetshire meeting in Clevedon The speech of Mr 
markable 
tection,” with fond regret, and parts with it reluctantly ; yet as the visitation 
of freer trade has come, he manfally prepares to meet it. He asks. what the 
farmers have to look to'—the land, which cannot be taken from them: he ex- 
horts them to address themselves heartily to improve the natura] resources of 
their land by chemical aids : and announces that he has a field divided into four 
parts, for experiments to try the comparative merits of four new manures. Mr 





in reality to settle their private (alas! too public) accounts, When Mr. Wood 
our able Consul at Damascus, a short time ago found out that a fraud had been 

ractised on the Sultan in the Gaza district to the amount of 30,0001. sterling, 
Mustapha Pasha engaged to quash all inquiry on coolly receiving from Sheik 
Said Mustapha of Gaza 17 capital horses. 

Ibrahim Pasha couquered Syria by the sword, und he ruled it by the sword, 
without an attempt to conciliate public opinion ; his despotism was character 
ized by blunt honesty and straight forward unbending rigour. The morality of 
the Turkish Government is far inferior. Mustapha Pasha’s administration pre- 
sents not asingle act of courage or evergy,but intrigue and treachery; treachery 
and intrigue. His last act was as infamousand unsoldierlike as any that pre- 
ceded. After the affair of Ehden, instead of mounting his horse, asserting the 
right of the Sultan, and carrying out in person the principle of direct govern- 
m nt, he rémiined sitting all day on the divan smoking his pipe; but his hau- 
tear did not hinder him from admitting to the Sheiks of Tibbet Besherrai that 
the disorder which the troops had committed on the march was provocation suf- 
ficient for the mountaineers opposing the progress of the troops He gave 
Putras-el_ Keram, the Sheikh of Jibbet Besherrai, the iman, or word of honour, 
guaranteeing his safety, but at the same time secretly instructed Mohamed Pa- 
sha to induce Putras-el Keram, and some of his attendants, to escort the troops 
from Kesrouan to Zabhleh, lest they should be attacked on the road. 
never suspecting treachery, readily performed this service, but on arriving at 
Malaka, below Zahleh, was arrested, putona horse, and hurried in the night 
to Beyrout, where he arrived on the 31st. 

We donot pity Putras-el Keram 


selfin the clutches of the Turks! He saw thatthe Emir Abdallah, the first 


man who took up arms for the Sulian, was a persecuted fugitive ; and that the | 
Druses were also betrayed, although they had shed their best blood for the | 


Turks, not, to be sure, to promote the interests of Turkey orthe Sultan, but to 
forward the machinations of the Sultan's viziers. 

The Druses continue to intercept the high road between Beyrout and Damas- 
cus. A Rossian and a Prussian nobleman, who came from Constantinople, 
applied a few deys ego for an escortto go to Damascus, but were plainly told 
by the local authorities of Beyrout that by taking Turkish soldiers the danger 
of travelling would be increased; indeed, on Monday, the 3ist ultimo, 40 of 
the best irregular cavalry attempted to force their way through, but got back in 
a miserable plight to Beyrout—those who were not killed were plundered. 


Ahmed Pasha arrived at Damascus from Beyrout on the 4th instant, having | 


firet spread the report that he intended to go by way of St. Jean d’Acre, and 
then, taking the opposite direction arrived, at Damascus after making a con- 
siderable detour to the northward, escorted by 400 men. All this is a pretty 
commentary on Mastapha's ** complete pacification” of Syria, which the 
Porte has been throwing in the teeth of the ambassadors for the last six 
smonths. 

Shibley-el-Drian (literally the naked) is one of the most important person- 
ages in this country. As is well known, he is a Druse of the Haouran, but his 
birthplace is Rasbein, at the foot of Jebel Sheik. He distinguished himself 
principally in the war of the Hedjas and Djebe! Haovuran against Scherif Pasha, 
Abmed Merikli Push, and Ibrahim Pasha successively, where corps after 
corps of the Egyptiate wascut to pieces. The Druses ultimately gave in 
Jbrabun Pasha, a man not addicted to flattery, returned Shibley his sword with 
expressions of compliment ; and Clot Bey solicited permission to carry into 
Egyps his ramh or lance as a e@yriosity. _ ; 

Siuce the restoration of whe Barks Shibley’s irregular cavalry has been the 
only effective force in the Pashalie of Damascus, for the Nizam has scarcely 
ever trusted itself beyoud the walls of the capital. Shibley, besides being 
brave in the field, has al! the cunuingefa Druse, and is most fertile in strata- 
gem and expedient. Last summer, duting the great incursion of the Anna2i, 
he was sent agaist them with only 2,000 men, but so well did he play his 


cards that he effected a division among théchiefs several days before the for- 
2e3 met each other : 


. » al . » left . P : 
Shibley, as you already know, left Damascus more than a week ago under a 


pretext of inducing the Druses who had fled fram Lebanon to Haskeza to ac- 
cept the man or giarantee of Ahmed Pasha. This was a ruse; for two or 
Shree days afverwards his wife and family suddenly left Damascus, and, as they 
sent their furniture into the bazaar for sale, jt was concluded by the Damas- 
cenes that Shibley intended to alter his position towafis the Government. Ac- 
cordingly the cadi, the multi, and several of the ayans of Damascus, have re- 
ceived letters from him to the effect that in the time of the Egyptians he and 
all the chiefs were treated with honour and considera on; that after the re- 
storation of Syria to the Sultan, while the Christians showed a rebellious spirit, 
be and the other Druse chiefs supported the policy of the Government; but 
that, far from treating them in 4 proper manner, the Druses have been new ard- 
ed for their devotion by the seizure of their most influential men ; and that he 
(Shibley), se a this, considers it desirable to occupy a ne stral. shion and 
Stay at home may also add, that Shibley said to a man of path in this 
country, that sooner than go back to the Pasha of Damascus he would divorce 
ais wife; and that he had accordingly sworn the yemecn-el-talak, 9 solemn 


Putras, | 


What a simpleton he was to trust him- | 


Miles spoke, though in less simple terms, to the same effect. ‘This is precisely 
the spirit which should animate the tillers of the soil, for their own and for all 
sakes 

It is observable that there is a marked disuse of the bitter language which 
wont to be held against all innovators in the laws of agriculture : there is some- 


abrogate the late Corn-law; and there is a manifest disposition to negotiate on 
more friendly terms. Thus, when Mr. Sandford, whose Free Trade zeal some- 
what outran his consideration and discretion at Yeovil, saw that he had exci- 
ted anangry feeling, and offered to apologize for his warmth, his hearers in 
turn waived their displeasure and would not let him apologize. A similar dis- 
position is sometimes manifested at the head quarters of the opposite party, in 
the meetings of the Antiu-Corn-law Leaguers 
able even for its own sake; but inasmuch as the cessation of self-confusing 
Viluperation permits each side to see that there is humanity also, honesty, and 
good sense on the other side, each perceives that the object sought by both— 
the common welfare—is to be attained by better means than mutual obloquy 
Willingly or reluctantly, it begins to be generally felt that the Corn-laws 
must go: the question that remains is, how to effect the permanent and gene- 
rally beneficial change in a way to occasion the least amount of temporary and 
partial injury. We willnot pretend to believe that this change can take place 
next session, even if the League do raise 50,000/. ; for the Yepeal of the Corn- 
laws is not a logical consequence of making up that round sum. Agreeably 
to all English usage, the new Corn-law must be “ fairly tried” first, if only on 
the score of legislative decorum. Besides, there is much to do before the im- 
portant rural section of the country can be reconciled to the inevitable event— 
—more than six months’ work, be the lecturers of the League as eilicent and 
active as they may. Yet the time of the next session needs not we wasted ; 
and the events of the last few weeks indicate how it may be profitably employed. 
The most intelligent Corn-law Repealers will best serve their cause by making 
an advance to carry on within the walls of Parliament, in calm and business- 
like conference, that discussion which has originated at these agricultural 
meetings; by improving the new spirit, and by making those preliminary ad- 
justments of opiuon and explanation which must precede the Gnal measure. 


Phe mutual concession ts valu- 


——e 
INVENTION FOR THE CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE. 

A furnace has recently been invented by Mr. Juckes for the perfect combus- 
tion of smoke. He has secured it by patent; and it is in many respects so 
useful and ingenious, that it will, probably, become extensively patronised as 
its merits are made known. ‘The first peculiarity which strikes the eye is the 
total absence of smoke from the chimney of a furnace under a boiler which 

| works an engine of 20-horse power. ‘This of itself implies a perfect and en- 
tire combustion of the fuel, the smoke which is given off, and causing the of- 
fensive nuisance, being merely particles of coal separated on the first applica- 
tion of heat in the process of destructive distillation when it is submitted to 
the action of heat in a fire or furnace. To make this portion of the fuel avail- 
able jor the production of heat has excited much inquiry and ingenious specu- 
lation ; and, in this case, the results are obtained by the mechanical arrange- 
ments of the furnace, which are made to effect the perfect chemical decompo- 
sition of the fuel. The tire-grate is « series of fire-bars, forming an endless 
chain, which by the steam-engine (and the same may be done by an occasional 
application of manual or mechanical power) progresses with the fuel in an 
active state of combustion under the boiler at the rate of about one inch each 
minute The fuel at first introduced parts with the more volatile products, 
which are carried over those portions of the fuel where the production of the 
heat is most perfect and intense, and thus every part of it is made available to 
the support of combustion, which is rendered st:ll more complete by the ad- 
mission of atmospheric air through each of the bars, by which oxygen gas is 
admitted sufficient for the conversion of the whole of the incandescent mate- 
rials into gaseous products. No fuel is wasted, as is apparent from the en- 
ture atsence of carbon or smoke m the chimney. The most prominent 
feature is the perfect uniformity of heat under the boiler, which is also 
secured without the constant attendance of the stoker, as a sufficient charge 
can be given in the hopper outside the furnace door to last upwards of an hour, 
which is slowly carried on by the rotatory motion of the fire bars ; this furnace 
door acting in a perpendicular manner, being so regulated as to give the requi- 
site quantity of luel Here the tire bars are always feeding, taking in the fuel 
at one end while they reject the scorim at the other; being constantly free 


from clinkers, the s pply of the requisite juantity of oxygen gas tor the sup- 
port of combustion thro igh the fire bars is always umiorm and uni npeded, and 
the bars are as clear in the evening as they were when they commenced work- 
ing inthe morning. The 


rnace is also admirably ad ipted for the consump- 
tion of the smaller particles, or of the refuse coal, which accumulates to even 
mountains in the neighbourhood of many of our collieries, particularly to the 
north ; and to render which available has excited a great deal of attention and 
j inquiry. We understand that the furnace of Mr. Juckes has been the subject 
| of the most unqualified approbation of Professor Buckland, of Sir M.I. Bru- 


| 


of Essex may resent the recent changes with dogged rancour—may burn to | 


Moody is very re- | 
he evidently regards the tutelar idol of English agriculture, ** pro- | 


times even a distinct admission of justice in the claims of those who sought to | 


MAGNETISM 
Mr. S. T. Hall, (a native of Sutton-in-Ashfield) Governor of the Hollis Hos- 


pitals, Sheffield, who is well known as a sound practical Phrenologist, last 
week, accidentally, magnetised a respectable and mtelligent young man of the 
name of Wilmot. Ultumately he found his influence over this subject so great, 
as to enable him to test, by decided manifestation, the exact position of every 


faculty hitherto laid down on the popular phrenological busts and charts, 
which, so far as we know, has only been ene accomplished by magnetism 
before. Nor is this all, since he has not only discovered the existence of se- 
veral others hitherto undistinguished among the multifarious congeries of 
which the human brain is composed, but proved their relative positions in a 
manner which leaves no doubt of his correctness on the mind of any person 
who (as we have done) witnesses hisexperiments. Special organs are by these 


| investigations proved to exist for Velocity, or Locomotion ; Gesticulation, or 


Attitude ; and for Industry ; besides one for exploring and working in the in- 
terior of the earth ; one for the conception of Material beauty, splendour, and 
sublimity, as distinct from Ideality, which latter takes cognizance chiefly of 
mental and moral beauty and grandeur; one for Love of the Tragic, as dis- 
tinct from Mirthfulness, which latter is an instinct of the Comic ; as well as 
modifactions of several already recognized, which will go far to correct hi- 
therto apparent incongruities in phrenological science. Mr. Hall further in- 
forms us that in the course of these experiments he has ‘caught glimpses of 
other territories in the geography of the human mind, which he thinks a little 
additional exploration will enable him to map out correctly and clearly.” Un- 
der these circumstances we forbear to expatiate upon the subject, assured that 
Mr. Hall's ardent pursuit of knowledge fully entitles him to the honour of de- 
tailing such important discoveries in his own time and manner. Mr. H. has 
since informed us that he has tested his discoveries upon other individuals with 
complete success; and that with the exception of the organ of Pity (first 
menuoned as a distinct organ by Mr. La Roy Sunderland), the others we have 
named are, so far as is known, original discoveries. His experiments also in 
some measure corroborate Sunderland's theory of the duplicity, triplicity, and 
quadruplicity of the various organs formerly |aid down only in parts, each com- 
ponent having its distinct though relative function; as well as the theory of 
magnetic polarity, which causes the various cerebral faculties to give, during 
their action, peculiarity of expression to the features. By operating upon Mr. 
Wilmot’s cheek he can either compress or distend his lungs to any degree he 
| chooses ; and has produced results from other experiments which incline him 
tu believe in the possibility of curing the hitherto fatal disease of ‘*locked-jaw ” 
by magnetism. Several intelligent gentlemen interested in the subject, and 
who have, in operations of their own, observed various novel magnetic pheno- 
mena, suggested, during a conference with Mr. H. on Thursday evening, that 
| a development of the instinct of Self-preservation, might be tested by slightly 
| probing the ear. In since testing this upon Mr. Wilmot, he has discovered that 
| such is not only the case, but that the love of life and the impulse to preserve 
| it, have each a special organ. ‘The certainty with which he has tested the very 
| minute faculties clustering about the eye-brows, and the thick groups of others 
per which he has satisfied himself other regions of the head are composed, but 
where only one or two have hitherto been marked out, induce Mr. Hal! to be- 
| lieve that the number is much more than double what was formerly supposed ; 
and that the present busts aud charts will, in a short time, be entirely superse- 
| ded.—Sheffield Iris. 











a 
THE SCOTTISH POOR LAW. 

The following correspondence between Mr. Wallace, M. P., and Sir R. 
Peel has been published in the Scottish papers, and has created a good deal of 
interest :— 

|‘ coPY OF A LETTER FROM MR WALLACE TO SIR R. PEEL, BART., DATED 
KELLY, Nov. 17, 1842, 

‘*Mr,. Wallace presents his compliments to Sir RK. Peel, and begs to request 
his early and particular attention to a memorial sent herewith from the unem- 
| ployed in the town of Greenock to Sir R. Peel; also, a letter from Provost 

Baine, the chief Magistrate of Greenock, to Mr. Wallace, on the matters set 

forth im the memorial; and by the same post by which these will be sent Mr. 

Wallace sends a copy of the Greenock Advertiser in which Sir R. Peel will 
| fund an account of the proceedings which took place at a public meeting of this 
| county on the 10th of this month; in which Sir R. Peel will see the resolutions 
which were come to respecting an assessment for the relief of the unemployed, 
and also for an application to the executive Government for a grant of public 
money and an issue of clothing for them and their families. 

“Mr Wallace wouldd@urther request Sir Robert Peel's special attention to 
the application of the unemployed in Greenock for work instead of money, by 
causing to be built and furnished, in the excellent dockyard and foundries which 
abound in that town, steamships and steam-engines, for the navy or other Go- 
vernment purpose. Mr. Wallace takes leave to say that, were this suggestion 
to be gone into, it would be the immediate happy means of getting all the 
trades, and many of the unemployed labourers, in the town of Greenock to work; 
aud, therefore, he most earnestly implores Sir Robert Peel to submit this pro- 
posal to her Majesty’s Ministers, as one means, if not the only means, of giving 
employment, which eventually would not be attended with any permanent out- 
lay or loss to the country. 

“Mr. Wallace takes this opportunity of thanking Sir R. Peel for the reply 
he made so promptly to a late communication ; and begs earnestly an answer to 
this and the enclosed memorial at his earliest convenience.” 

The following letter from Sir Robert Peel, in reply to a memorial from the 
unemployed of Greenock, soliciting aid from Government, had beep received 
by Mr. Wallace of Kelly, M. P. :— 

‘Copy OF A LETTER FROM SIR RK. PEEL, BART., TO MR. WALLACE, DATED 
| DRAYTON MANOR, FAZELEY, NOV. 22. 

“Tbeg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th of No- 
vember, transmitting to me a letter from Provost Baine, the chief magistrate 
of Greenock, and a memorial addressed to me by the unemployed in the town 
of Greenock. 

** As this memoria! has been forwarded by you, I request that you will 
have the goodness to inform the memorialists that it has been duly received 
by me. 

‘That the state of the law in Scotland in respect to the relief of the desti- 
tute has attracted the serious attention of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
that measures are now in progress for instituting a full and comprehensive in- 
quiry into the important subject with a view to the amendment of the existing 
law. 

‘That I deeply regret to hear of the distress and privations under which the 
memorialists and their families are suffering; but that 1 have not authority, 
and do not consider that it would be consistent with my duty, to advance money 
from the public funds for the relief of that distress. 

* That I feel a strong confidence that there is an alternative, in reference to 
the state of distress, other than that which the memorialists contemplate— 
namely, that the symnpa_hy and kind feelings of those who are possessed of pro- 
perty will, by voluntary contributions, supply any defect which there may be 
in the existing law in respect to the assessment of property, and will provide 
relief in cases wherein it may be absolutely necessary to atford it. 

“« This confidence, which | should feel on general grounds, from my respect 
for the character of the people of Scotland, is strengthened by the resolutions 
of a public meeting to which you call my attention, in reference to a voluntary 
assessment of property for the relief of the destitute. 

That I will transmit to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty that 
part of the memorial which prays for the transfer to the port of Greenock of a 
portion of the work which may be required for the public service in the building 
and equipping of steam-vessels, or any other description of shipping. 

“This is a question which mast be in a great measure decided by consider- 
ations of public economny, and of the comparative cost to the public of execu- 
ting the works referred to at Greenock or other places. 

“have the honour to be «&c., 
EEE 
THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 

The Wilberforce steam-vessel, recently returned from the Niger expedition, 
was paid off at Woolwich on Wednesday last, and the Kroomen transferred to 
the William and Mary yacht. The Kroomen appear a hardy race of men, and 
prove excellent sailors on their native seas, and able and willing to work ; but 
in this northern climate they complain of the piercing winds going through them, 
although comfortably clothed, and with flannel shirts next their body. The 
Wilberforeé left the Sondan steam-vessel at Fernando | o, and it is expected 
she will receive the slight repairs she will require there. The Albert steam- 
vessel is still on the coast of Africa ; and, owing to her smal! draught of water, 
it was said she was to be employed in looking after slave ve scels. An impres- 
sion prevails amongst the few remaining of the crew of the Wilberforce that 
she will be re-commissioned in the spring of next year, and be worked exclu- 
sively by volunteers, assisted by Kroomen, and again proceed to the Niger. 
That river is described as being for about 20 miles below the spot where the 
the model farm was one entire marsh, the whole of that distance clothed on 
each side with magnolia trees, growing into the river, and presenting a singu- 
lar appearance where the rise and fall of the tide had washed away the earth 
from their roots. It was invariably in passing through this spot that the great- 
est number of cases of fever and deaths occurred amongst the white portion of 
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the crew, and even the West Indians employed in the expedition could not | 
resist the effects of the malaria. The country above Idah is described as 
comparatively beautiful and fertile, and the intelligent portion of the crew of 
the {Wilberforce think a situation for the model farm wught to have been select- 
ed farther up the river if such could have been obtained from the King of that | 
country. The Niger at Idah is represented as bone about twice as as | 
the Thames at Woolwich, and in some parts immediately below Idah about 
three times the breadth of the Thames in that quarter. The dew falls every 
evening after sunset in the marshy parts of the Niger in the form of a dense 
fog of greater intensity than was experienced on River Thames yesterday. | 
Several of the black crew of the Wilberforce, on being paid off, were very proud 
of being freemen, and proceeded to London the same evening, with the view | 
of obtaining vessels. The great majority understood and could speak English 
very well, and conversed with each other in that language. 
aE 


NANKIN. 








} 


As the wind continued unfavourable,a party of us set out early to explore with- | 


in the walls of the ancient capital of China, and we met with no opposition, hot- 
withstanding the late edict from Pekin. The comparative liberty which we 
subsequently enjoyed was to be attributed to the firmness of the ambassador, 
in resisting an attempt to shut the gates upon him as he was entering them this 
day during a walk on shore ; and we were glad to observe a marked unprove- 
ment in the behaviour of our conductors, as the cousequence of this little ad. 
venture. On entering within the wall, we walked to the top of a very high 
hill, whence we could see at a disiance the inhabited part of the city and the 
famous porcelain tower ; which, however, is porcelain in nothing but the tiles 
with which it is faced. The larger portion of the area within the wall, though 
no doubt, thickly inhabited when this was the residence of the Emperor, 1s now 


a mere waste, or laid out in gardens of vegetables, with occasional clumps of | 
trees. The space enclosed is more irregular in shape than almost any other | 


city of China, no doubt owing tothe inequality of the surface, as the northern 
part, where we were, is composed in a great measure of lofty hills. In the 
small population whic’ the inhabited part bears tothe whole area of the an- 
cient walls, Nankin bears a striking resemblance to modern Rome , though 
the walls of Nankin are not only much higher, but more extensive, being about 
20 miles in circuit. 
in as far as they consist of hills and remains of paved roads and scattered cul- 
tivation. 
wanting in Nankin, since nothing in Chinese architecture is lasting, excepting 
the walls of their cities. As I stood at Rome onthe Colian Mount, in 1837, 
the resemblance of ita deserted hills (setting apart the black masses of ruins) 
to those of Nankin struck me at once, bounded as they are in both instances 
by an old wall. The modern town of Nankin covers less than ahalf of the im- 
mense enceinte of its walls, and, being at the southern extremity of the long- 
shaped plain on which these are built, was the furthest removed from us, who 
were at the northern. 
faras the modern city without interruption, but were deterred from entering by 
the immense crowds which came pouring out to view the strangers. The suburb 
onthe outside of the gate nearest to our boats was well built and populous 
Nankin is not precisely situated on the Kiang, but about three English mules 
from it, though a communication exists with the south of the city by a canal. 
All the ancient palaces, observatories, temples, and sepulchres were destroved 
by the Tartars. The existing city, however fallen from its former state, Is as 
large and populous as most other provincial capitals, and forms the residence 
of the first viceroy of the empire, the Governor General of the two Kiang 
previnces. Itis celebrated as a seat of Chinese learning, and sends more 
members tothe imperial college of Pekin than any other city 


famous pirate, who se long possessed the island of Formoso inthe early period 

of the present Tartar dynasty, sailed up to Nankin, which he beseiged.—Davis's 
. wret ; ) 

Sketches of China. 
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Summary. 


Parliament has been further prorogued tothe 2d of February. 

Lord Hill, the late Commander-in-Chief, died on the 10th, in the 71st year 
of his age, at his seat, Hardwicke Grange, Shropshire. 

The failure of J. L. Fernandes & Son, corn dealers, &c 
announced. ‘Their liabilities are £90,000 

It has been stated in a paragraph which originated with the Sheffield Tris, 
that Lord Morpeth was preparing a work on the subject of the United States 
We may say with confidence that there 


Leeds Mercury. 





at Wakefield, is 


is no ground for the statement.— 


Quarterly Average of the Weekly Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 10th of Sept., 1842, to the 3d of December, 1842 :— 


Liabilities. Assels. 
Circulation, ..... -.----£19,562,000 | Secnrities,............ £ 21,210,000 
Deposits... jetekse ae 8,957,000 | Pavan Ghee vos 9,934,000 
28,519,000 | £31,194,000 


Arrival of Major Malcoim with the Chinese Treaty.—Devonport, Dec. 9 
—Major Malcolm of the 3d Dragoons, Secretary to the Legation at China, and 
Captain Richards, of Her Majesty's ship Cornwallis, 34, arrived here this 
morning from China in the Locust steam vessel, Lieut. Commander Lunn 

Major Malcolm is the bearer of the treaty of peace concluded by her Ma- 
jesty’s Plenipotentiary, Sir H Pottinger, with the Emperor of China. It bears 
the signatures of the three high commissioners deputed by the Emperor and 
sent to Nankin to arrange the terms, &c. Major Malcolm brings a letter of 
assent fromthe Emperor himself, solemnly engaging to ratify the treaty as 
soon as it shall be returned to him with the signature of Her Majesty attached 
thereto 

The Blonde frigate, 46, Capt. Bouchier, had sailed from China for England, 
with two millions and a half of dollars of the Chinese coimpensation money 

Mission to China.—The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo 
reign Parts intend establishing a mission at Hong Kong, and will raise a spe- 
cial fund for that purpose. 


Bombardment and Surrender of Barcelona.—The French papers of Dee. | 


10th bring intelligence that the insurrection of the Barcelonese, which it was 
hoped had come to an earlier and more quiet termination, has been quelled by 
Espartero, at a terrible cost to the turbulent city itself. We have no details of 
the affair, but it appears to be certain, that on the morning of the 3rd inst. ac- 
cording to an announcement previously given by the Regent, the bombard- 
ment of the city commenced, and that in the course of the twelve following 
hours, upwards of 520 bombshells were thrown into the town. On the even- 


ing of the 4th instant., Barcelona surrendered, and the following moruing Es- | 


partero and his troops entered the city. A body of “ sympathizers’ from Ge- 
rona and Figueiras, had marched out at the sound of the sommaten, or tocsin, 
to the assistance of their besieged brethren, but fortunately for themselves 
found the insurrection over, and returned with whole skins to their homes. It 


is melancholy to think of the havoc and desolation that a twelve hours’ bom- 
bardment must have caused in this ancient city, with its fine public buildings, | 
and its population of probably 170,000, but for the duration of the assault the 


citizens have their own inkerent turbulence and obstinacy to blame, and al- 
though the French journals strive hard to fix the charge of cruelty upon Espar- 
tero, by suggesting other and more merciful modes of quelling the insurrec- 
tion, the Catalan revoliers will meet with little or no commiseration, except 
among those who, by the prolongation of the rebellion, had their own ends to 
serve. 

The Moniteur publishes an account of the last expedition of Genera! Lamo- 
riciere. The General marched from Mascara on the 31st of October, at the head 
of 2,500 men. On his arrival at Mosara Hale, a ford of the Mina, five leagues 
below Tegdemer, he met envoys fromthe Kbrallefas, who offered to make 
their submission to the French. ‘Those Arabs had eecompanied Abd-el-Kader 
in his fight during the months of September and October last, and Jost all their 
beasts of burden, and part of their flocks and cattle. 
left their country with the Emir, on that occasion, upwards of 2,000 had died 
General Lamoriciere, after a negociatioa which lasted several days, granted to 
them the aman, on condition that they should surrender hostages chosen from 
among the principal personages of the tribe, and that they should plough ali 
the lands he required round Mascara. The sudmission of Khrallefas complet- 
ing that of the entire country comprised between Morocco and the left bank of 


the Mua, the General proceeded no farther, and returned to Mascara on the 
M7th alt. 





Cure for Hydrophobia.—At Udinas, in Frivle, a poortsan lying under the 
frightful tortures of hydrophobia was cuted with somesdraughts of vinegar, given 
him by mistake instead of another potion. A physicianat Padua got intelli- 
gence of this event at Udina, and tried the same remedy upon a patient at the 
hospital, administered to him a pound of vinegar in the morning, another at 
noon, and a third at sunset, and the man was speedily and perfectly cured 

The Leipsic Gazette again repeats the report, as prevalent among the Danube 
countries, that the Emperor of Russia had chosen the Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
his son-in-law, as chief of anew Byzantine empire, of which he meditated the 
foundation. Prussia and Austria, it was added, had given their consent to this 
plan, upon the formal condition that Austria should have Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, and Prussia Russian Poland as far as the river Bug ; while Greece wonld 











The unpeopléd areas of both these ancient cities are alike | 


But the gigantic masses of ruin which distinguish modern Rome are | 


in the course of our stay some of the party walked as | 


The books, | 
the paper, and the printing of Nankin are celebrated through the country. The | 


Ofthe 30,000 souls who | 










receive Thessaly to consolidate it better, and ihe comme 
hberty of commerce as well as Austria upon the banks the Danube. 

The public will be rejoiced to find, that the omission of Sir Robert Sale’s 
name in the honorary distinctions granted to the hereos cf our late achievements 
in India proceeds in no degree froma desire to underrace the merits of that 


gallant officer. Sir Robert Sale very recently received the Grand Cross of | all change in the Corm-laws 


the Bath for his noble defence of Jellalabad, and other eminent services on the 
north-west frontier of India, and it was therefore impossible to give him the 
same distinction which has been conferred on General Pollock, General Nott, and 
Sir William Parker ; but it has been notified to the Governor-General of India, 
in compliance with his recommendation, that it will be proposed to Parhament 
to grant toSir Robert and Lady Sale, with the benefit of survivorship, an an- 
nual pension of 500/. as a special public recognition of signal merit. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer begs to acknowledge the receipt of 10/ 
conscience money, as an omitted payment on account of the income tax. 


Bananas.— Upon the arrival of Her Majesty's ship Styx a few days since at 
Portsmouth, From the Azores, after an unusually short passage, a bunch of 
bananas, in the unripe state, was presented tothe Port Admural, Sir E. Cod- 
rington; and by him forwarded to Her Majesty, by whom it was graciously re- 
ceived. A similar bunch from the same tree has been deposited in the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution. 





It is vaid that Lord Ellenborough purposes to return to England as soon as 
he has settled the affairs of India on a better basis, and that the present Gov- 
ernor of Madras, the Marquis of T'weeddale, will assume the Governor Gene- 
ral's office. We bear that in this event Sir Henry Pottinger will proceed to 
Madras direct from Caina, and Sir H. Gough will relieve J. Nicoils.—Naval 
and Military Gazette. 

Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart.—This gentleman is the fifth son of the late El- 
dred Carwen Pottinger, of Mount Pottinger, County Down, descended from 
an ancient English family, long settled in Berkshire. His mother was Anne, 
daughter of Robert Gordon, Esq.,. of Florida House, County Down ; and his 
maternal qredaeter was daughter of Henry Curwen, Esq., of Warkington 
Hall, and Unengge Castle, Cumberland, which family long represented that 
county in Parliament. . 

Ghuznee Prize idols.—Some of the India papers mention the bringing away 
the celebrated gates of Ghuznee by General Nott, as if it were the general's 
own idea carried into effect; but we are informed that it was one of Lord El- 
lenborough’s instructions to him to bring them back to India, whence they 
were taken upwards of eight hundred years since, by Mahmood the First, on 
his return from his twelfth and last invasion of the Hindoo land. They were | 
taken from the famous brahminie temple of Sumnat, in Guzerat, of which Mah- | 
mood having broken up a huge idol, notwithstanding that its priests offered him 
several creres of rupees (or millions sterling) to forego his iconoclastic design, 
discovered in its belly such store of diamonds, pearls, rubies, and other pre- 
cious stones, that the sum offered as ransom was a mere nothing in the compa- 
rison—a regular belly-god that! Whatthe particular purpose of the Gover 
nor-General is, in having the gates brought back, we do not well know, but ut 

| is probably to send them to England as curiosities and inementoes, for he can- 
| not design to bestow them ou any Hindoo temple of the present day, (le 
| would raise a Joud religious outery if he did,) but it may be intended as a poli- 
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| persons as the Dukes of Buckingham 
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| tical mark of our late triumph in Central Asia, and one which will exalt the 


| British name in Hindoo estimation, for depriving the Mussulmans of such | 
atrophy of their conquest over the followers of Braima. Mahmood's mace, 


also, with which he struck off the idol’s nose, is being brought away from its 
place in the mosque at Ghuznee at which the gates were fixed. — Englishman, 
Oct. idtn. 

| Foreign Office, Dec 6.—The Queen ‘has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
James M'Heury as Consul at Londonderry for the United States of America 


Office of Ordnance, Dec. 6.—Royal Regiment of Artillery. —Second Captain 
Wilkinson Listor Kaye to be Captain, vice Drew, retired on full pay. 

First Lieutenant Powrie Ellis to be Second Captain, vice Kave. ‘ 

| Second Lieutenant Herbert Winslow Patton to be First Lieutenant, vice 


Ellis. 
| Russian Steam Navigation.—Two very fine new steamers, of about 800 
| tons each, with engines of 260 horse power, by Maudslay and Field, are now in 
the East India Deck, on the point of departure for Constantin ple 
been constructed here for the Russian Government, are fitted as passenger 
| and cargo vessels, and are, it is satd, destined to ply in the Black Sea and the 
Bosphorus. 


They have 


| Important Legacy —We copy the following intelligence from the Birming- 


| ham Journal :-—* ‘The Rev. Mr. Wiseman, on his return from Rome, was made 
the bearer of a handsome crucifix, blessed by the Pope, and sent as a special 
| regard to Mr. J. Hardman, sen., of Handsworth. This present was accuinpa- 
nied by a document, of which the following is a translation—we have not 
seen the original :—* The undersigned, Secretary of the Holy Council for the 
Propagation of the Christian Name, having, in an audience granted August 28, 
| 1842, laid before his Holiness Pope Gregory XVI. the numerous and 


splendid 
benefactions with which Mr. J. Hardman has ennched the Catholic C 


hureh in 





brated Rowland Hull, of pious but eccen- 
tric memory, and he bore the same christian name as his uncle. 


The latest accounts from England jndireetly but frequently indicate that a 
change is coming over the opinions of those who have hitherto been opposed to 
Speeches at Agricultural meetings, from such 


and Rotland, Messrs. Dyke Acland, 
Miles, Dickinson, and others, although they do not express any altera- 


tion in their convictions, would seem to imply a desire to see the fair working 
of Sir Robert Peel's system before they attempt tobreak it up. The farmers 
are exhorted totry the resources of their land and exer their best skill ; the 
stady of manures and composts is encouraged, and in short there are growing 
manifestaticns that the spirit of the age absolutely required some modification, 
of those laws. It is probable, therefore, that the minister will have fair play 
for his plan, and it may be judged of by its effects. 


The latest insurrection in Catalonia, insignificant and purposeless as it 
would seem to have been, has not been put down without difficulty ; in feet 
the city of Barcelona has now become famous in te annals of rebellion, for 
the citizens are ready for an outbreak at any convenient juncture,—reason or 
ao reason, In this last instance, vpon the approach of the Regent, the Bishop 
of Barcelona, and the junta with whom he acted, had the modesty to demand 
as the condition of their surrender, ** that the city and its inhabitants should in 
no degree suffer in consequence of the events which have taken place , and 
that the National Guards, who have been armed by this very insurrection, 
should retain their weapons unul the whole force should be re-organized by 
the (insurrectionary) local authorities. Espariero of course scouted so inso- 
lent a proposition; we do not yet learn what he demanded, but should sup- 
pose it would be an unconditional surrender. Be that as it might the bom- 
bardment of the city commenced at 11 o'clock on the morning of the 3d ult 
and was continued for fifteen hours, after which time the city submitted , but 
upon what terms is not yet accurately known, 

It is far from probable that Catalonia is now tranquil, for there were too 
many reasons for thinking that the fires were but slambering. The militia of 
the adjoining cities were all inclined to march to the assistance of Barcelona, 
and attempts are still making to organize some kind of Guerilla warfare, 


It is truly astonishing to perceive the lamentable inertness and miserable 
condition of the Turkish government at the present day ; when the lights of 
legislation and political rule have been cast into the remotest obseurities of the 
earth's surface. Hardly a nation of the globe is there, which has not, within 
the last half century, made some advance in political liberty and social welfare, 
except Turkey. Even Greece, so many centuries a province of hers, even 
Egypt, so long considered the very abode of dulness, nay, all the nations on 
her borders, aud her own colonial possessions, have gone on improving, yet her 
political maxims, and her vicious and besotted mode of administration continue 
inamended, although the destruction of her power and dismemberment of her 
empire, are before hereyes. Tne aspect is still more strange when we recollect 
that the late Sultan Mahmoud was considered a singularly enlightened prince, 
who had opened his eyes to the moral depression of his country, as compared 
with the other nations of Europe, who had commenced alterations and improve 
ments which were to be the beginning of Turkish regeneration, and who seem 
ed to be running an honourable race with his tributary Mehemet Ali, in aiding 
the cause of civilization 





We confess we had misgivings, in those haleyon times, as to the permanency 


of that march of improvement. Mahmoud was not only in advance of his peo- 


ple, but was also too hasty in operation. Instead of vanquishing prejudices, 
and altering ancient habits gradually and peaceably, he vainly imagined that 
the voice of authority would suffice. He forgot that, being in the vicinity of 
powerful and insidious neighbours, the Kussians, and that there being many 
| hearts beating for vengeance against the putter-down of the Janissary force, 

he ought therefore to cultivate the love of his people generally, and find both 

streng'h and safety in their regards; he forgot that it is a poor way to the 


hearts of mankind to throw contempt on long-cher ished associations and habite. 





He therefore rather wished than acted wisely, and, at his decease, all the moral 
darkness of the Ottoman rule, and all the abuses of authority which have char- 


acterised the Pashalic power for the last four centuries, is revived. Corruption 


. . | and selfishness are the most prominent characteristics of those delegates from 
| the central district of England, the Holy Father has graciously imparted to | , : P & 


him and lus relations and connexions, to the third and fourth degree inclusive 
| ly a plenary indulgence at the hour of death, to be gained by devoutly invok- 
| ing the most holy name of Jesus, mentally, if he cannot orally. To Mr. Hard 
man alsois imparted a plenary indulgence, as often as he shall piously and de 
| voutly receive the sacrament of penance and the holy eucharist 


| Hardman should be transmitted to England as a public testimonial of the peeu- 
liar goodwill and gratitude of the Holy See towards an individual of distin- 
guished merit.—J. A. Eprsson. Given at Rome from the office of the Sacred 
, Congregation of the Propaganda.” 
| Gatvanic Manufacture of Plated Goods.—M. Belfield Lefevre bas commu- 
| nicated to the Acade my of Sciences a process by which the application of gal- 
| vyano-plastics 18 adapted to the manufacture of plated goods of copper and sil- 
| ver. The operation differs from gilding and silvering, for that in lieu of pre- 
| cipitating a thin layer of gold or of silver on a certain metal, vessels of any 
shape are formed of leaves of silver and copper, in which the two metals may 
| exist in any proportion whatever. ‘To attain this end, M. Belfield Lefevre first 
precipitates on a metallic surface [a plaster cast, which has been covered with 
| black lead, will answer equally well—Ev.] placed in connection with the ne- 
| gative pole of a voltaic arrangement, a layer ef perfectly pure silver, to which 
any thickness that inay be deemed desirable may be given, and this layer of 
silver ic succeeded by a deposit of copper. When the copper has attained the 
requisite thickness, it is removed, the plated article is detached from the mould, 
and it will then serye, without any preparation, for photographic and probably 
many other purposes.—Comtes Rendus, 


TWENTY-FIVE cents will be given for No. 52 of 1841 of the Albion by applying at 
this Office Jan, 21-it 
| Died,—On Thursday morning, the 19th inst., in the 72) year of his age, after a few 
days illness, John Graham, long a respectable merchant of this city 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days,5 1-2 a 6 per cent. prem. 
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His Holiness | 
| has also directed that this formal document of these privileges bestowed on Mr | 


~ | journal. 


~ = 


The Packet Ship Garrick, from Liverpool, brings our London files up to the 
14th ult. ; the journals are altogether or nearly devoid of interest. 
| It is gratifying however to perceive that a more cheerful spirit still prevails, 
and almost everywhere indications of an increase in trade 
its price, mills are put into work, and operatives are becoming grad sally of in- 
creased demand. Several contracts have been made for manufactures, but we 
do earnestly hope that the late dearth of business will not urge manufacturers 
and merchants too hastily into speculation ; @ re-action on which, at this time, 
would be worse than the distress which has already been endured. 


| 


The British service has suffered a heavy loss in the desth of Lord Hill. A 


braver soldier never existed, and few in any service have been his superiors in 
The companion and friend of The Illustrious Duke could be no 
common man; and he who shared with Wellington the labours and successes 
| of the whole peninsular war, and participated with him in the glo ries of Water- 
loo, may well be entitled to a nation's gratitude, whilst his death may be con- 


the art of war. 


sidered a national calamity. But it was not “in the tented field” only that 
Lord Hill rendered important services to his country; his duties through so 
many subsequent years, at the Horse Guards, was an extremely delicate and 
onerous one, and he is admitted to have performed them in a highly satisfactory 
The administration of those duties, as the Duke of York performed 
them, has made it a difficult affair tor His Royal Highness’ successors to {ol- 


manner. 


| low them up; yet the members of the military service generally have been libe- 


Cotton maintains | 


the Porte; cruelty and tmpacity follow in their train, and the people will not 


bear it now as their fathers did formerly, The natives of Syria are not igno- 
| rant of the great superiority of Mehemet Ali and his family as rulers, when 
| compared with that which emanates from Stamboul ; and dismemberment seems 
almost an inevitable consequence, 
The world, both of Europe and across the Atlantic, have been greatly mysti- 
| fied as to the condition of Syria, for, although it was known that the Druses 
were somewhat unmanageable, their resolution, hatred, and formidable position 
| has becn most industriously kept from general knowledge, through the diploma- 
cy of the Divan; but such communications as we have reported under the head 
That Tur- 
key deserves to lose dominions which she abuses so grossly, or neglects 20 
shamefully, all perhaps will agree; and, if that were all the harm, the sooner 
the better. But Turkey has to be considered for the sake of other nations, 
more than for herself. 





of Syaia, in our news colamns, must convey serious impressions. 


The weaker she becomes, the more easy prey she like- 
wise becomes to a power which watches her with lynx-like eye, and which, 
however it may protest good-fellowship and international equity, is still but 
like the cat that sits apparently dosing with half-shut eye, but is ready to make 
aspring at the first favourable opportunity. 


The Ottoman empire might go 
down and nobody care, but unfortunately, on that shift of the balance Russia 
would go up, and who could say where the pressure would be felt ? 





PITCAIRN'S ISLAND —MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY 

The very interesting settlement of Pitcairn’s Island has been again visited 
| by a British ship of war; we give the report of that visit from a recent English 
The subsistence of that little settlement to this hour ws the conse- 

qnence of what may be deemed a fortunate mischance, known of course to 
those who are acquainted with the details concerning the mutiny on board The 
Bounty, but a short account may be acceptable to many who are unacquainted 
' with the circumstances. 





H. M. 8. Bounty, commanded by Lieut. Bligh, #a# sent unto the Pacific 
to bring from thence roots, &c., of the edible fruits abounding there, with a 
view to the experiment of cultivating them in the British possessions in the tro- 
| pical regions. Soon after her departure April 1789 on her return voyage, 
| she was seized by a party of mutineers at the head of whom wae Mr. Christian 
| one of the officers. Bligh and eightees of his people were put into the launch 
with a smal! quantity of provisions, and turned adrift in the Pacific ocean ; they 
encoontered long an! great diffics/ties, but finally arrived at Batavia. The 
mutineers took the Bounty to the small island of Toobouai, about 300 miles 
south of Otaheite, mtending to form & settlement there ; but the quarrels among 
themselves and with the natives prevented that object. They then returned 
to Otabeite where they got i provisions, took aboard a few Otaheitean men 
and women, and went 2¢2in to Toobouai; but they were not more successful 
the second time. Osce more they returned to Ovsheite, where sixteen of the 
mutineers left the ship ; the remaining nine, with the native men and women 
went off with the ship, and she was no more seen there. In fact they came to 
| the small island where they now are, took the ship into a cove and broke her op. 
| The following year H. M. 8. Pandora, Capt. Edwards, arrived at Otaheite to 
makeenquiries about the fate of The Bounty, and to seize if possible the muti- 
neers. They found fourteen of the sixteen and made them prisoners ; and 
afterwards cruised about unsuccessfully for the missing ship. 
| From this time nothing more was heard of either the ship or the people unt 
the year 1809 when an American vessel happened to touch there, and disco 


ral in thetr expressions of satisfaction and respect towards the lamented sol-| vered this singular settlement of mutineers, their wives, and children, all be- 


dier now lost to the British empire. Lord Hill « » the 7%h year of 
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his come a simple hearted, moral community. But it was not until five yoars 
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fverwards that H. M. Frigate Briton, Capt. Sir'T. Staines, arrived there. In 
consideration of the time that had elapsed, the present condition and behaviour 
of the people, and the reflection that punishment could not then tend to salu- 
tary purposes, they remained unmolested and were even protected by the mo- 
ther country. In 1826 H. M. S. Blossom, Capt. Beechey, arrived there, and 
made a general survey of the island and ite capabilities: and lastly, the visit 
which has called forth these paragraphs, has been made. 

We may add here the remark of a writer that ‘‘ Mutiny seldom goes unpun- 
ished even inthis world.” Of the sixteen mutineers above-mentioned one was 
murdered at Otabeite by a companion, and the natives killed the murderer. 
Of the fourteen who were taken away for trial, four were drowned when the 
Pandora was lost on her home voyage ; the remaining ten were tried, and three 
were executed. A young midshipman named Heywood had a narrow escape ; 
he was not a mutineer, but his error consisted in not making sufficient effort to 
go in the boat with his commander. With much difficulty, and after very mi- 
nute enquiry he was pardoned, and he subsequently rose in the service as a 
highly meritorious officer. 

It is much to be feared that this little community will degenerate through 
their intercourse with the whale shipping ; and indeed the island itself will 
hardly be useful as a colony, being only about 7 miles in cireumference, very 
mountainous, and ill-provided with water. It lies to the southeastward of Ota- 
heite, and distant about 1300 miles ;--being quite outside the group called the 
Society Islands, and so very small, it is no wonder the Pandora did not dis 





cover it. 

We have giveu place to-day to 4 summary account of the rise and progress 
of the war in Algeria. The circumstances there detailed are too notorious to 
admit of dispute, and, without farther comment upon them we may express 
our doubts whether an expedition so begun and so followed up will be likely 
to prove successful in the end That the ultimate object of France in ob- 
taining permanent footing on the African coast is to obtain an influence in 
the Mediterranean, and check that of Great Britain which arises from the pos- 
session of Gibraltar and Malta, and her connexion with the Ionian islands, there 
is no doubt ; and of course every nation has the right to strengthen itself, and 
promote its own interests, fairly ; but surely the history of this Algerian war 
will hardly redound to the credit of France, whether we consider its origin, 
its conduct, or its results 

The French Journals have given us the right to animadvert upon the con- 
duct of their government and forces in this matter, through their own free and, 
we may add, erroneous observations relative to the British arms in Afighanis- 
tan. The cases are by no means parallel, for, although it might have been 
better policy in us to abstain from interference in the squabbles of Dost Maho- 
med, Shah Soojah, and the rest of the belligerents on that ground, yet the in- 
terference was in good faith and in obedience to an honorable feeling that we 
were performing a duty towards a friendly power. Nothing more has been 
done in Affghanistan than what was consistent with that presumed duty, ex- 
cept indeed that of vindicating the British arms and honour against the atro- 
cious treacheries which were practised by Akhbar Khan. The final result of 
the hostilities in that quarter is of a nature that beyond all controversy must 
redound to British honour, and, to say the very least respecting the affair, our 
troops and government had clean hands throughout the business. But what 
a picture does that which we have quoted concerning Algeria present! The 
war was commenced upon the most unsubstantial grounds, and has been 
maintained on hollow pretexts, by insufficient commanders. With the sagaci- 
ty for which we haye always given the King of the French full credit, we are 
almost surprised that he counteuances its continuance ; in short, it must either 
be a pet project of the French nation at large, or a means of carrying-olf some 
of the petulant valour of a royal scion, which causes this ‘ untoward” warfare 
to linger on. A French colony it is not likely ever to beeome. 





New Works.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of Nos. 1 and 2, Vol 
3, of the Homeopathic Examiner, edited by A. Gerald Hall, M.D. The work 
opens with “ Popular Opinions of Homeopathy,” by William Cullen Bryant, 
who, for a layman, handles the subject in a particularly concise and scientific 
manner, exhibiting to the advocates of this new doctrine the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the system. ‘The work also contains other matters, correspon- 
dence, &c., which will not be found uninteresting to the desultory reader 
For sale by William Radde, 322 Broadway. 


Che Drama. 


Bowery Theatre.—Since this house was opened at the very low prices now 
demanded, it has been crowded every night ; making it evident that the state 
of the times, and not distaste for the drama, interfered with the encouragement 


which the community usually bestow upon it. This theatre has long had an 





excecdingly effective establishment, yet at the former prices it was compa- 
ratively deserted. It is not likely that more than a bare remuneration can be 
derived from these terms, nevertheless they wil! serve to keep artists together, 
and bear them up in the hopes that “les bons tems reviendront.” Mrs. Shaw 
has just commenced a short engagement here ; she is an actress of great merit, 
and her role is an extensive one 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre. —We had intended to enlarge on the “ Fra Dia- 
volo ” last week, but our theatricals were unfortunately crowded out. Jt was 
a bold attempt to try this fine opera with resources so apparently limited as 
those of the Olympic ; but Mitchell, who is generally right in his views, was 
80 in this instance. ‘There are partial failures, but on the whole the effect is 
quite surprising ; the part played by Mr. Mitchell himself being the greatest 
surprise of any. In the opera the Beppo is the only bass; now Mitchel! can- 
not sing, so he puts the bass on Giacomo; but to compensate he turns the 
mere ruflian brigand into a sort of hero; and, in the closing scene, he invests 
the character of Beppo with an interest and a dignity which are quite touch 





mg. Never have we seen a finer instance of Mr. Mitchell's tact than this. 
O! course “he brings down the house,” and he deserves it, Of Mr. Walcott, | 
as Lord Alleash, in this opera, we shall say briefly, that he acts it infinife!y | 
Letter than any artist in this country. There is just enough of the petit maitre | 


Lord to be en'ertaining, without reducing him to the level of a buffoon, or in- | 
troducing avulgar mannerism. Miss Taylor was a celightfal Zerlima, and 
Miss Singleton an effective Lady Alicash. ‘The music no less than the action 
of the Fra Diavole } nself, are too much for the energies of a female ; and there 
are portions of the former in which ‘tbe soprano voice is but a thin substitute | 
fora rich full tenor; buy Mrs, Timm acquitted herself surprisingly, and de | 
served the applauses she received. Raymond asthe Land/ord of the inn was 
capital, His voice, between the baritone and the bass, was clear and true, and 
he is now becoming free im action ;—but let him beware of redundancy or of 
false expression in this last particulars it requires study, and Mitchell is just the 
man to teach him. As for the “ Signor Brigadier’ Lorenzo, it is wonderful! 
how so sweet a girl as Zerltna can leve gyuch a lout. Imagination itself will 


7 » ‘ deceive ov sly ‘ . . . 
not permit us te deceive o irselves, and this part of the action becomes a break 





init. The little band in the orchestra performed wonders ; we were not pre 


pared to find them so greatly effective. 

Chatham Theatre —We perceive that a few “choice spirits” of the late 
Park establishment have taken temporary refuge here. Afr. Thorne we have 
always understood to be liberal in feeling and generoys in expenditure, and 
right glad we are to find that Abbot, Placide, Wi tame, and Fisher, are assist- 
ing him to maintain the cause of the drama. Their eyceess has been very 
great, thus far, but the prices are too low to remunerate their exertions 

Olympic Cireus at the Park Theatre.—The exercises at this establishmen 
are undoubtedly of a very superior order; and the manner of conducting them 


is orderly, methodical, and free f 


from the vulgarity which is the ordinary sin of 
such performances Here are severa! 


of strength, vigor, and agility; particularly in the somersaul: 


tes who exhibit wonderful instances 


The Ravels 





have spoiled us for the enjoyment of the Gladiatorial exercises here: and i 


’ 


Che Albion. 


truth, they are not so good as the other parts of the performances. The house 
is well filled every night. 

We have just learned that Mr. Rockwell, who is a partner with Mr. Welch 
in the lesseeship of the Park Theatre, intends to travel through Canada with a 
large and well-selected Equestrian company. Mr. Rockwell hasthe deserved 
reputation of being both a skilful equestrian and an excellent manager ; and we 
hear that he has been for some time preparing Equestrian exercises, spectacles, 
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RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTO: Spruce 

T Street. New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by ee to the 

e tand useful article of household furniture, without which no 100m however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judge 

to be the most errtre Spanien that on be possibly introdu 2 * 

ses. 8 have now nin generaluse in all climates f than 
, eee eon A the = = their durability ; end that publie aie. 
ecidediy in thei favour is sufficiently shown by the stan’ 
demecd for them. nas : by the great and co tly increasing 
e collection now offered to the public comprises every variet 
rea! Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles Ge waned enn 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 











pantomimes, and pageants ; more particularly one which will be a representa 
tion of the celebrated Eglinton Tournament. We sincerely wish success to 
the enterprise, and have no doubt of his establishment being well received. 


MUSIC.—Mar. C. E. HORN. 

We perceive that two or three meetings have been held, with the view to 
the adoption of some course whereby a fitting testimonial may be given to the 
professional worth and services of Mr. Horn, who has so long and so valuably 
exerted hisskill and taste in this country, in promoting the science of music. 
We have ever been ready and forward to do justice to the talents of this emi- 
nent composer, and we believe that to him, more than to any other living 
man, the United States are indebted for implanting and nourishing the taste 
for music which is now so greatly flourishing here. His compositions, though 
not generally elaborated, are all of a pure school of harmony, and his melo- 
dies have long rendered him eminent in the musical world. The composer of 
“ Cherry ripe,’ * I've been roaming,” Follow, follow, over mountain,” “ The 
deep, deep sea,” ‘‘I know a bank,” and a thousand other beautiful morceauz, 
may well take a prominent stand among the masters of his age ; but he has 
higher claims. There are beauties in his ‘ Pilgrim of Love’’ which even the 
heaviness of that libretto could not crush; there are numerous passages, solos, 
and choruses in his ‘* Remission of Sin,” that Spohr might be proud of ; and 
the charming composition which he has just given to the world, called the 
“Christmas Bells,” shews that his vigor is unabated, his taste is not ob- 
scured. 

To produce this last in England is Mr. Horn’s present anxious care, and it 
is the wish of his friends, who may be termed “ Legion,” to gladden his soul 
on the passage there, with the recollection of the sense which they will testify 
of his talents, and of the regard they feel for him individually. No profes- 
sional man of any age or nation was ever more prompt to respond to the call 
of benevolence than he ; he has been but too ready, both in act and in purse, 
to assist others, and now, while we trust he does not want assistance, we 
know that he will strongly feekattention. We have not yet learned the plan 
to be pursued in the case, but on such an occasion any will be effective. 


*,* Our Sabseribers in Mobile, New Orleans, and the principal towns on 
the Mississippi, Missouri, Ked and Ohio Rivers, will shortly be called on for 
their Subscriptions by Mr. Thos. Peele, our authorized Agent. 4t. 

*,” Our Subscribers in the principal towns in Georgia, South Carolina, 
(Charleston excepted,) North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland, will be called 
on by Mr. Jas. G. Mountain, our authorized Agent for those States. At. 





THE ALBION GALLERY—ANNUAL 

In a former number we announced a splendid Annual composed of the prin- 
cipal plates of the Albion, which we offered to the public at $3 each; we also 
stated that we should present a copy of it to each new subscriber on paying a 
year’s subscription in advance, and that those of our old subscribers, who 
might desire to obtain a copy should be supplied at $2: since which a number 
of subscribers have made application for the work ; and have suggested a mo- 
dification of the arrangement, to the effect that we contribute the plates, they 
paying the expense attendant upon the paper, letter-press, cover, and binding. 
Ever anxious to oblige our old subscribers, we sha!l not hesitate to sacrifice a 
small pecuniary consideration to their wishes,—we therefore accede to the 
proposition, fixing the price at one dollar, provided it be considered a cash 
transaction. 

Without vanity we may pronounce the Annual one of the most magnificent 
productions lately brought out ; as indeed it has been so considered by every 
person who has had an opportunity of seeing it. 





’ GENTLEMAN has the Albion for the |ast eleven vears, bound, aud in good con- 
dition, which he wishes to dispose of on reasonable terms, apply at this Office. 
Jan. 21-3t 





PR OSWALD, a Genuine Catholic Story just issued by the Subscribers.—This 

mteresting work uniting, In an eminent degree, the useful with the agreeable, is 
written in & most attractive vet argumentative style, and comes forth as a complete 
and crushmg refutation of the well-known ‘‘ Father Clement,” 60 mendaciously de- 
signated a “Roman Catholic Story.” It is hoped, that the numerous readers of the 
latter insidious and sophistical work, wil’, in common justice, make themselves ac- 
quamted with the reply of ** Father Oswald.” 

Uy The * Three Miraculous Virgins” of the Tyrol, by Lord Shrewsbury ; and the 
* Wonderful Conversion of Ratisboune,” are nearly ready. 

Jan. 7-4t* CASSERLY & SONS, 108 Nassau-st. 


| ag ARTICLES FOR THE HOLYDAYS.—The subseriber has received by the 


latest arrivals a very extensive assortinent of Paris fancy artieles, consisting of 
fancy work boxes, paper do, games of different kinds, embroidering frames with can- 
vass,col’d cotton, &c. Children’s games, perfumery and soaps of assorted qualities, 
&c. &c. The public is respectfully invited to call and examine the above stock pre- 
vious to purchasing elsewhere P. F. F. FRANCESCHI, 


Dec. 17-I.n* 200 1-2 Broadway 


. 4 let beet ge we A a ve eonnnte. 

Lis necessary to remark thatalls es mace atthis establishment ha 

ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spremsameec hy. 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar [2-ty 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines luis Practiceto 
DISEASES bog THE EYE 











an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 








LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now upened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The pian is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manneragreeable totheirtaste. The best 
a are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreignlanguages spoken in 

e house. 

To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof themarket 
will be served up, on the mnostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. ‘ 

In connection with the Hotelis anextensive Bathing establishment, on New street. 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of lis guests. . 

The location of the Hotelis admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices andthe Battery ,the mostairv and 
healthful walk in the city. 2 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may granthima callin any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York 





Qian BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTERN, 
Lieut. Hosken, R. N., Commander, is intended to sail for the season 1843 :— 
From New York, 





From England. 


16th March, for Liverpool. 
llth May, for Liverpool. 
29th June, for Bristol. 
21th August, for Liverpool. 


1)th Feb., from Bristol via Madeira. 
15th April, from Liverpool. 

3d June, from Liverpool. 

24th July, from Bristol. 


12th October, for Liverpool, 16th September, from Liverpool. 

7th December, for Bristol. 4th Nov.,from Liverpool via Madeira 
For treight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter to 
Dec. 31-1. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st. 


OR LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 





CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, do 


These ships are 1200 tons register and 440 hoise power. 
From Boston. From Liverpoo] 
1 et. 4 


RE. ok hi dbbe be whesaiedsc dines bivewede deavessens JUUTs 


Caledonia ...... Rud adhtewidsnouwsnse icine ebdhectbes Nov. 16 Oct. 19 
EEE dockianvenneenksmeaerenniecedeiatnancmcenbs Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ih thiechin onudenmansiedihwshsce éobdnecdnbhar Dec 16 Nov. 19 
SUMED .cccidssdeeutht asks sestnenaaeednhebsobes Jan. 1 Dec. 4 


Rate of passage to Liverpool $135—to Halifax $20. 

Their accommodations for passengers are fitled with every comfort and convenience, 
and they carry experienced surgeons. : 
For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 

Ont 
— . paneeui a see y \ 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HP Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
stJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,16th March. July,and Nov, 
istMarch, Julyand Noy. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
tstApril, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed ,combining alithat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by the subseribers,freefrom any otherthanthe expen- 
sseactually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFPE & Co., Agents, Havre. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee| each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ih, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from ond Days of Sailing from 





York. London, 
St. James, W. II Sebor, |Jan. 1, May !, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal 8.3. Griffing, = ae, 46, 7 a on or. Oe ee 
Gladiator, T. Britton, -<“ oo, ™* 3, ** 20\March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.ChadwickiFeb. 1, June i, Oct. 1) * 17, “ $17, * 47 
Wellington, D.Chadwick, | * 10, ‘* 10, “w+ ¢* oF « 
Quebec, 7 H Heberd,} ** 20, * 90, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |Hovey, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1} “ 437, * 47, “ $7 
Switzerland, Chadwick, } * 30, ** 30, 10) 97, «© gt 97 


Hendrick Hudson'E. E Morgan, } «6 0, “* @, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, Lae Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, * 47 
Toronto, IR. Grisvold, ee: TO “1 * a" Gh * 
Westminster, IG. Moore, .  .o.. 4. oe * 20jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquers of any deseription. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packe!s will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regu!ar Bills of Lading are signedtherefore. Ap- 
ply to JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 














TEDDING AND PARTY DRESSES.—The subscribers having fitted upa French 
W Room. lighted by Gas during the day, for the sale of Evening Dresses, which they 
now offer to the Ladies at very low prices. The following will be found to be a very 
few of the ric is offered 

Paris Er Dresses, some of them the most exquisite work ever imported 





Paris Emb'd Searfs and Cardinals 
Brussels Lace Dresses (real) 
Do Do Do Imitation 
Lace Cardinals and Pelerines i 


Do Scarfs and Barbes 
Ottoman Crapes 


Eml'd Do 
Pekin De 
Silk Illusion and Nets of all colors 
Silk and Satins 
Black and Gold Lace and Ede 
White Do 

Do R 





Veivet Points. P 
Mec 1! nand Valtenet ng 
Parisian Jewelery and Faney Articles atsuch Prices as will ensure there sale at 
Dec i7-tf : ‘ JAMES BECK. 259 Broadway. 








ha AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professor 


of the Finte, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and 





the public, that he has just publushed hisnew ‘* Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur from its being wel! 
adapted to that instrument, and cateulated not only to please but to afford instruction, 
rhes Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar’ 
are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons on the abuve instrt ts Aug. 6-(f. 

ERCHANTS AND TRADEAS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully ir formedt nat the 
M subscribe nile s establishing in xe City of Montreal, this coming Sprivg,a 
wholesale house f the disposal of the following goods. large consignments of wh) 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House end Manufa 
ories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, Viz 

ish Honnets, Hats, and plait, plain. and fancy of every description 





1 and ney Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio ¢ ords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
yuttons, Rosettes Edeinges, &c 

Leghorn Hats of cvery vanety for Ladies. Men, Boys and Infants 

resses, Gentlemen's Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, 
nuas, Plain and F ‘y Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vesti 











Silk Velvets. French and Italian. and Sewing Siiks. 
vd nvats from every munufactory of celebrity. 
ver, with other goods suitable for the Canadas 
y to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, ar 
nh. a k ence, lta Oct. 22-tf 
POWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.—A delightlully fragrant preparation ‘or the Hair 
R rat ¢ ts t st riant grow Itis an unf: preventive « aldness 
and bestows @ ¢ iant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known spec 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crow 
rooms 
Cauuon—Ea bottle of the eenuinearticle isenclosedin anew envelopefrom stec 
ym wine! t * Row i's Macassar "«¢ ounde 
eauti designs i surm nied by a port tot the Queer Also the signa 
the proj side of tu ale re words Rowland’s Macassar 
int are € r t oret nes, cor' 10os tte 
Row! ska ul creamy lid. the safes mos »xious 
ira ever Xs ta t ‘ € s 
s, itts r t nileme se after shaving and w reserve 
kin § ‘ \ € é ement we C 
i wiat ‘ ‘ 4 As a ‘ s 2 mi € 
roperties “ t ete gthens the e sa sweetens é eath 
As a sex 1s! i eve thie al x 
f the above a ames . s wil ar Ager 
Messrs. A Ro & > be CUMMING & CO.,New York 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th. and 24th, and from Havre on 





the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 

Ships. , Masters Days of Sailing from New-)Days of Sailing from Havre 
York. 
Arvo. C.Anthony,jr {March 8, July 8, Nov. S{April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
rancois Ler, Ainsworth, ” 16 ‘ 16, “ J6IMay 1, Sept. J, Jan. 1 
hargundy, 1D. Lines, oe, oO. ee ae as 6 
En Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec #] ** 24, “ @4, “ @% 
i J.A. Wotton, “s He *=§ My * JélJune , Oct. 1, Feb J 
‘ “ is 





— 

4 

1 
on, €. Stoddard, “ 94, “ 94, ‘694 3 oe 8 
May &, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] ** 24, * 9% “ 94 

‘. ; 1 

8 

4 

1 








Albany, Watson, 24, 

Silvie DeGrasse.,|L Weiderholdi}] ** = 16, 16 * IeiJuly , Nov. 1, Marchl 

Louis Philippe, \J. Castof, ot i 24, ? oa. * “WER Suit GF 

Duch @’Orleans,|A. Richardson,JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb.t] ‘* 24, * 24, % 24 

Sully, WCThompsom “ 16, ‘* 16,  T€lAug » Dec. 1, April 1 
Wa. (Ww. W. Pell. _ = ae ia 7 Ss § - 


. 8, ’ 
These vesselsare all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 








accommodations for passengers, Comprisin [that may be required for comfort and 
c¢ venience 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 


\y the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
' ©, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 
| ~ NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
} 


The Proprictors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpool), 











have arranged [or the « from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the sh eed each other in the following order, viz:— 
j ‘Shiy § Capts \Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| } York. | Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry. |\J. C. Delano, |\July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, dae 
Virginian, ~ jAllen } 33, « 438,  433)Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May 3} 
North America, A. B. Lowber ‘ 19, as 19, se 659 = 4 “os 7 
Roscius, J. Collins i on ee ‘s 625 13, * -_ = 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,|Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, * m «~ 
| Independence, |Nye, eh, ss if 6 7H * O, * 25, “ 25 
Sheffield, F.P alien, | “ 13,. “* JB, ‘¢ 92)0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June HM 
. ‘ronpe } « 49 “ r “ q « 7, 7 “ 
> Ral 7 gga MS EE a Be Be as as? as 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan nae 2 Ure 9, “ 10 
Ashburtor H. Huttleson,} “* 7, ‘ es aS a 3, “ 2% 
S. Whitney, Thompson,- | ‘* 13, ** 13, ‘* 13,\Nov 1, March }, July . 
Columbus, Cole, ew < ... ¢ Sine i “4 
Sheridar Depeyster, —. ea” 1: “ 43 
South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19,“ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, Ro wi nce 7 95, % 95, * 9% 
{ United States, Britton, al FR 13, 6 13.Dec. 1, April i, Aug. ! 
England, Bp. L. Waite, _ = Ie . 3 ‘ 7, 7 
Garrick Skiddy, ik. Pees, eta ae is, “ 13 
Oxford. J. Rathbone, {Nov. 1. March }, July i“ 9, * 
These shinsare all of the first class, an aibly commanded. wit gal taccomm O- 
lations for naesengers fhe price of e tre New Y¥ BN lV wolisized at 
| $100 wit et wines or liquor and fi Live to New ¥ rk at 25 guineas Inciude 
“4 = ats | . ana tc Vv - 
either tie on ta Ss ™ whers of these ps Wi © res} nsible for any etters, 
| ce sor packages sent them, unless re ir sof lading are sien en refor. 
a sforshins Oxford, North America Europe, C¢ bus, Sonth America, Engiar 
na gerk, and Ca ndridge GOODHUE & Co.. or C,H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING. BROT YERS & Co., Liverpool. 
nts fo ips S. Whitney, Virg Sheth i nited States, 
seach teed oe cal , ROBERT KERM)f, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and Ge ee Washington, 
_ : GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y 


WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
te r ships Ros« t F 1 Garrick. . 
Agent for If . K OLTINS & Ce sew York 


E. K.( . are 
WM. & JAS.BROWN & Co., Liverpo 
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